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Lighthouse Point Convention Center: 
economic boon or ecological disaster? 


FEDERAL, COUNTY, CITY FUNDS PLUS LOCAL BONDS WOULD FINANCE PROJECT 


BY JOHN CHASE 
Staff Writer 

The battle between pro and 
anti-convention center forces 
continues to intensify as each side 
becomes convinced that the other 
side is not in touch with the facts. 
The proposed convention center, 
hotel, retail and_ residential 
complex is to be located on 
Lighthouse Point Field, an area of 
37 acres bounded by Wesx Cliff 
Drive and Felton Ave. The first 
phase of the i agrees construction 
will include the hotel, a six story, 


200-room Sheraton Inn (Sheraton. 


is owned by ITT) the convention 
hall, and shopping area. 
Proponents of the development 
contend it will create the 
= lath of 776 full time jobs. 

ey add that the seven million 
dollar payroll will benefit the 
community, as well as the one 
hundred thousand dollars Santa 
Cruz will receive in property taxes 
yearly for Phase 1 of the 
development alone. The Save 
Lighthouse Point association 
contends that Lighthouse point 


will not create as many jobs as has 
been claimed, that the develop- 
ment is being publicly subsidized 
for private profit, and that the 
project will hurt existing 
businesses by competing with 
them. Save Lighthouse Point 
Association tion (SLPA) believes 
the project should not be built on 
the last coastal open space in the 
city of Santa Cruz, and should 
instead be built closer to down- 
town, “‘if it is to be built at all.” A 
convention center and its million 
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UCSC students who came together 
on the day after President Nixon 
announced his escalation of the 
United States’ war effort to 
consider effective ways of ex- 
pressing opposition to the 
developments in Vietnam. 

It was suggested by Page Smith, 
former Provost of Cowell College, 
that a delegation to Washington, 
similar to the one sent during the 
Cambodian Crisis of 1968, would 
be an appropriate action. 

People in the UCSC community 
were informed of this proposal by 
word of mouth on Wednesday, and 
an announcement in the May 11 
edition of the City on a Hill Press. 


By Thursday morning, the 
group began to make. concrete 
plans. . 

Thursday and Friday the 


whether our cause was best served 
by working here, or by going to 
Washington.” 

In the end it was decided that 
going to Washington was the best 
way to focus the group’s energy. 

Commenting on the total 
situation that week, Rick Crane 


See Back Page 
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The June 1 issue of the City on a 
Hill Press (that’s next week, 
already!) will be the last of the 
1971-72 academic year. 

Most members of the Editorial 
Board (and many staffers as well) 
are taking four courses this 
quarter and, as is often heard in 
British pubs around 10:00 p.m., 
“It’s time, please. It’s time.” 
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Golden West seeks demolition permit 
for historic McHugh & Bianchi 


LOCAL GROUP OFFERS TO PURCHASE PROPERTY / 2,200 SIGNATURES PROTEST 


BY JOHN CHASE 


Stuff Writer 


Gold EN West Savings and 
Loan Association applied for a 
permit to demolish the McHugh 
and Bianchi Building on Wed- 
nesday the 17th of last week. The 
future of the Victorian grocery 
building, circa 1886-87, has been 
in doubt for some months now. 
Highly visible due to its prominent 
location, its an unusually well- 
preserved example of nineteenth 
century commercial architecture. 
Golden West plans to construct a 
branch office at the site. They 
purchased the property in 1970. 
‘Their present office, at 1407 
Pacific Avenue, is only a block and 
a half away from the McHugh 
Bianchi building. Golden West 
has stated that they want an office 
in a more visible location where 
many people will pass by each day, 
and where better parking (15 to 20 
spaces reserved exclusively for 
their patrons) is available. Size is 
not a problem; Golden West is 
only using the ground floor of its 
present office. 

An offer to buy the building was 
made in 1970 by a group of Santa 
Cruz citizens known as 
Prestoration. Prestoration was 
formed in order to ensure that 
there be an ordinance to protect 
landmarks in Santa Cruz. Its 
tormation was sparked by news of 
the proposed demolition of the 


McHugh and Bianchi building. 
Golden West declined the offer 
because it preferred the Pacific 
and Mission site to all others. 
(Even though the corner of River 
and Water St. was available 
nearby—a bank has now acquired 
that site for one of their offices) 

Presently an offer has been 
made by another Savings and 
Loan company, which would like 
to buy the McHugh and Bianchi 
building, restoring it to its by-gone 
splendor for use as a bank office. 
Golden West has claimed that it 
wasn’t feasible to restore the 
building. 

AlIn late April a petition 
campaign was organized by an 
informal ad hoc committee in 
order that the evident concern for 
and appreciation of the McHugh 
and Bianchi building by the people 
of Santa Cruz could be com- 
municated to Golden West. 
Circulators of the petitions 
reported that people were 
generally enthusiastic about the 
saving of the building once the 
petition was brought to their 
attention. Some 2200 signatures 
were sent to Golden West (more 
are being collected) but the impact 
of these petitions is. not known. 

The only person who has the 
power to decide upon the fate of 
the grocery building is the 
President of Golden West Savings 
and Loan, Mr. Herbert Sandler. 
He is now in Europe and 
unavailable for comment. 


The S.C. city planning 
department has refused to approve 
the demolition permit referring it 
instead to the planning com- 
mission where chances for its 
approval are not good. It may be 
considered at the June 7th meeting 
of the planning commission. 

Golden West needs a permit to 
demolish because of the 
moratorium on demolition of 
buildings temporarily in effect 
until a permanent historical 
landmark protection ordinance 
can be formulated. 

A growing list of organizations 
have passed resolutions calling for 
the preservation of the McHugh 
and Bianchi building, including 
the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, the Santa Cruz Historical 
Society, the California Heritage 
Council, the Santa Cruz County 
Society for Historical Preservation, 
and the Conference of California 
Historical Societies. 

Built by A.P.Hotaling, the 
McHugh and Bianchi building was 
originally conceived of as a 
“building that would be an or- 
nament to Santa Cruz” (S.C. Daily 
Sentinel, Tuesday, Sept. 21, 1886) 

The second floor, thought to be 
“suitable for either offices or 
sleeping apartments,” was long a 
rooming house, “The Arlington’, 
forced to close in 1951 due to 
violation of building and fire 
codes. The downstairs has been 
used as a grocery and the 
storeroom was once a livery stable. 
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IN STATE SENATE RACE: 
A WOMAN EDUCATOR 


UNOPPOSED FOR DEMOCRATIC NOMINA- 
TION, MS. PAIZIS WILL CHALLENGE SEN. 
GRUNSKY FOR THE 17TH DISTRICT. 


BY HAL WINSLOW 


Special to the Press 


Describing California education 
as being in a “crisis condition”, 
Ms. Suzanne Paizis has launched 
her campaign to become the first 
woman elected to the California 
State Senate. : 

Unopposed for the Democratic 
nomination, except for a weak 
write-in campaign by conservative 
J. LeGrand Forsythe, Ms. Paizis is 
already looking forward to the 
election in November. She will try 
to unseat Senator Grunsky in the 
Seventeenth District which in- 
cludes Santa Cruz, San Benito, 
Monterey, and San Luis Obispo 
counties. 

Ms. Paizis, in an_ interview, 
spoke of her reasons for becoming 
a candidate: “I think that in 
order to make the kind of changes 
that are necessary, we have to 
change the kind of people we send 
to legislatures. You know, we are 
programmed to accept the white, 
middle-aged male—usually an 
attorney or businessman. We are 
programmed to say ‘Here is a guy 
who can win, someone who will 
make a good legislator’, but I 
don’t think that is necessarily true. 
We have to have a much broader 
representation, and I think we 
have to begin to look at people in 
different ways. I think the dey 
issue is that there have never been 
any women in the California State 
Legislature. 

“We are 53% of the population, 
and I think that women have a 
great deal to contribute at that 
level. I think women need to be 
seen in decision-making bodies...I 
would certainly like to witness my 
visibility in this race encouraging 
other women in 2, 4, or 6 years, to 
do it again and to be successful. 
We've got to stop sending the same 
kind of guys back into office at any 
level—they are redundant.’’ 

Much of the candidate’s ex- 
perience has been with education. 
Besides teaching mentaliy gifted 


and retarded children, she chaired 


taba * 


SUZANNE PAIZIS 


the Wilson Riles campaign, and is 
currently active in an array of 
community action and education 
groups. 

She is also an organizer for the 
Santa Cruz chapter of the National 
Organization for Women. 


Citing the recent California 
State Supreme Court ruling with 
respect to school financing, Ms. 
Paizis said that the Legislature has 
been putting off the problem of 
inequitable school financing too 
long and that it is time the 
property-tax system be changed. 
She charged that the 30% of school 
costs now assumed by the state, 
was too low and that 50% would be 
a minimum figure. 


Asked about where this money 
would come from, she said a state- 
wide property tax may be 
necessary as an interim measure 
but that long-range plans could 
include such things as taxing 
energy and its use. 


‘Asked about the ‘voucher 
System’ of school financing 
wherein each parent would receive 
a voucher for a sum of money 
redeemable by any school of the 
parents’ choice. She expressed 
general opposition to the voucher 
system as it would tend to pull 
money away from public toward 
private institutions. “y 


think that the school system in 
California is: in such a crisis 
condition, that in 2 or 3 years, we 
won’t have a public school 


system.” 


She said that poor parents 
unable to add money to the 
amount of the voucher would still 
end up having to send their 
children to ‘poorer’ schools. She 
added that the Alum Rock School 
District (San Jose) which has 
initiated an experimental voucher 
system, does not allow the 
vouchers to be taken out of the 


ublic system. 
. See Page 13 
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Chicano pressure on UCSC culminates in recent lawsuit 


DOUBLING OF CHICANO UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT FOR 1972-73 IS AMONG GOALS LISTED BELOW 


BY ELENA HERNANDEZ 


Special to the Press 


There is a two-year history 
which has culminated in the 
present situation of a Chicano law 
suit against the University of 
California, Santa Cruz campus. 

In 1969-70, professor Ralph 
Guzman submitted approximately 
45 PhD. Chicanos’ names to Vice- 
Chancellors, Boards of Studies in 
hopes of bringing more faculty to 
Santa Cruz. No action was taken. 

In 1970-71, Mr. Biasterous 
applied for an education position 
at UCSC. He was well qualified to 
ask for 1) a Senior position, 2) 
tenure, 3) a salary of $21,000. The 
Chancellor refused the position. 
However, ironically enough, 
professor Art Pearl was just hired 
at College VII with the above 
criteria given as asked for. 

Ernie Palomino also sought a 
position with the Art Department. 
MECHA supported him as a 
cancandidate, yet the University 
chose not to hire, once again. Ed 
Carrillo, whom MECHA did not 
back, was recently hired for an Art 
position at College VII. 
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Why is it that the University 
insists on by-passing qualified 
Chicanos, promoted by MECHA, 
and instead, at a later date, take 
action completely contrarv to 
original wishes? In 1971-72, 
College VI, VII, and VIII will open 
with, at most, two Chicano 
professors. College VII, of course, 
emphasizing ‘‘ethnic studies.” 

In essence: 

1) Chicano faculty, though 
strongly promoted on part of 
Chicano students and professors 
on campus, has definitely lagged 
in proportinate increase to the 
surrounding areas (nine counties) 
of 35% Chicano population. 

2) The number of Chicano 
students on campus has only 
increased at a rate of 1% a year of 
the total school population. 

3) Staffing on part of the 
University has remained static all 
the way through. 

The emergence of direct legal 
action resulted from a _con- 
frontation of the Salinas Chicano 
community and MECHA students 
meeting with Chancellor Dean 
McHenry. The purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss educational 


A talk with Alan Chadwick 
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programs, RATE, Cycle VII, and 
the Teacher Internship Program. 
Chicanos stressed several im- 
portant points: 


1) Continuance of such 
programs, regardless of con- 
tractual termination 


2) UCSC itself financing such 
programs; they are presently state 
and federally funded. 


3) Changing curriculum em- 
phasis for meeting community 
needs; bilingually and bi- 
culturally educated interns en- 
tering respective programs 
adequately prepared. 


Chancellor McHenry responded 
to the above by saying that, “‘if you 
don’t like how things are, take 
legal action.” 


The Chicano community took 
him up on his threat. They ap- 
proached Leon Panetta, respected 
attorney from Monterey county, 
and began the basis for suit 
proceedure. Momentum gathered 
with Chicano surnamed 


professionals on campus, MECHA 
students, and the nine county 
Chicano community support. 

A letter to the Chancellor from 
Leon Panetta, dated April 26th, 
1972, informed him of possible 
legal action being taken unless he 
agreed to affirmative action of 
present university policy. 
Chancellor McHenry’s reaction 
and direct response to this letter is 
given below, May 2, 1972. 


Dear Mr. Panetta; 

This is to acknowledge your 
letter of April 26, 1972, and to tell 
you that the attached six page 
letter signed by Alberto M. Ochoa 
and others will be reviewed with 
care. 

You referred to the letter as 
being from ‘‘representatives of the 
Chicano community.” Actually 
most of them are employees, 
former students of this campus of 
the University. 

You also referred to the “‘nine 
counties served by the University 
of California at Santa Cruz.’’ In 
fact, this campus serves fifty-eight 
counties of California and most of 
the fifty states of the Union. 


I believe that the University is in 
full compliance with appplica’-le 
law. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dean McHenry 


What are the Chicanos asking of 
the University of California, Santa 
Cruz? What plan for affirmative 
action of present university policy 
should be implemented? 

The complaint from 
representatives of the Chicano 
community of the nine counties 
being served by UCSC made a 
tormal complaint to the Office of 
Civil Rights Department of Health 
Education and Welfare in the 
letter part of February, 1972. The 
complaint alleges violations of 
both Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and Executive Order 
11246 in that the University failed 
to provide equal educational and 
employment opportunities to 
ethnic and racial minorities. 

Chicanos of UCSC ask for the 
following: 
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“DO YOU THINK THE WHOLE WORLD CAN BE TURNED INTO A GARDEN?” 


[Ed. note: Actor, concert 
pianist, painter, intellectual and 
classical horticulturist Alan 
Chadwick is leaving Santa Cruz. A 
sign in front of the UCSC Garden 


Project reads an enigmatic” 


‘Closed. Garden is Ended." which 
perhaps says more than Mr. 
Chadwick's departure at the end 
of the quarter. 

Several people contacted by this 
paper who are close to Mr. 
Chadwick have said there are 
numerous persons who want him 
to work with them: a project in 
New Zealand, one in Saratoga, and 
growing fruit for the San Francisco 
Zen Center at a farm near Ano 
Nuevo Point. 

Most of the 4 or 5 persons who 
have become Mr. Chadwick's 
apprentices here are nonstudents, 
and they plan to stay close to him 
in whatever he does after leaving 
Santa Cruz.] 


After one of his talks from his 


recently completed series of 


lectures, “ON THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL ART OF 
HORTICULTURE", someone 


asked Alan Chadwick, ‘But I 
thought you were going to talk - 
about horticulture?!"". The person 
wus expecting gardening tips. 

In his lectures, unless one was 
discerning, Alan Chadwick could 
seem to be speaking about any and 
everything but gardening: 
painting, theater, homelessness. 
fairy stories, classical artistry. 

But there was nothing super- 
fluous. There is nothing wasteful 
about Alan Chadwick; to him 
there is no difference between 
what is necessary and what is 
beautiful. He is a master gardener 
who has created sevén gardens 
through out the world. The 


seventh was here at the University. 

In the following interview he 
recounts the creation of the 
garden, his upbringing in an 
aristocratic family of England, his 
career in the theater, and his study 
and understanding of the Classic. 

The interview has been tran- 
scribed from a tape recording. 
Every effort has been made to 


-preserve’ Mr. Chadwick's won- 


derful idiom. 


BY DARYL LAWTON 


Special to the Press 


Q. You sais our mother knew 
what to do wi a you. That she had 
special ideas about your 
education. 


A. Oh _es. Very much. She was 
not of the ordinary run of thinking 
at all. It's the whole difference 
between a person who is what you 
would call visic nary and one who is 
practical. The background of my 
family, on my f. ther’s side, for 
centuries and centuries and 
centuries, for ten centuries in fact, 
had been very baronial, down-to- 
earth, and practical. And then 
suddenly this person comes in who 
is not of that type of breed at all. 
And...she comes in with an entirely 
different type of element of...you 
can't really call it anything but 
visionary. Open mindedness and a 
complete change of thought. 


Q. Was she open minded in the 
sense that she let you do as you 
winted? ; 


A No. Not that kind of open 
m idedness at all. It was what you 
w¢ ild call the open mindedness of 


be 1g able to accept entirely new 


th iking. You see my father was 


all aristocracy. The whole of the 
royal families of Europe came and 
stayed at my home in Puddleston ) 
where there was the huge business 
of shoots. They used to shoot f 
hundreds of brace of pheasants ff 
and partridge and everything with | 
game keepers and guns going off { 
in all directions for about three { 
days. And then the ball at night, { 
billiards in the day. And there was | 
the whole procedure of what I 
would call now lunacy. My mother } 
entered having nothing to do with 
this at all but instead was in- 
terested in the philosophical, 
spiritual, even religious attitudes 
and thinking; a totally new aspecct 
upon life; this coming into sny ine 
had a great effect. My father had 
nothing to do with it. I was 
brought up a sirict vegetarian 
from the age of four. Whilst my 
father was still. of course, mun- 
ching pheasants anc partridge by 
the brace. 


Q. But how did she introduce you 
to the people you studied under? 


A. She came in touch with them 
all because she was also interested 
in studving with them. Being a 
visionary she was interested in 
people like Rudolf Steiner, 
Krishnamurti, and Annie Besant. 
All these people at that time were 
looked upon as cranks. And she 
had that type of mind that was 
able to think with them and accept 
them; so, with Steiner, she joined 
what was then called the 
Theosophical Society. And of 
course I was drawn into all of this 
and went to all the meetings. And 
then of course | also wanted to go 
into the theater and. being 
refused, was allowed to study 


See Page 10 
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Fragging trial under way at Fort Ord 


BY JIM WARNER 


A fragmentation grenade 
exploded in an officer's barracks 
just after midnight on March 15, 
1971. Two lieutenants were killed, 
another seriously wounded, in the 
blast in building 1102, Bien Hoa, 
Vietnam. 

A black draftee from Watts 
stands accused of their murders. 
Billy Dean Smith is also charged 
with two counts of attempted 
murder against Captain Rigby and 
First Sargent Willis, the assigned 
occupants of the room where the 
“fragging’’ occurred. 

When Willis and Rigby arrived 
at the scene shortly after the 
explosion they informed the CID 
(Criminal Investigation Division) 
officer that they were sure the 
grenade had been meant for 
them. Willis, who had _ been 
drinking, hysterically broke in on a 
conversation ketween Rigby and 
CID officer Harold Hazard and 
accused Billy Smith who he 
considered to be a 
“troublemaker.”’ 

With a possible motive and not 
a single scrap of evidence Hazard 
had Smith called out of formation 
and slapped a heavy CID hand on 
his shoulder. Billy was under 
arrest for murder. 

These are among the facts 
- being considered by Military 
Judge Frazier in_ pre-trial 
proceedings against Smith taking 
place at Fort Ord in Monterey 
County. Smith has been in solitary 
confinement in the Bien Hoa and 
Fort Ord stockades for fifteen 
months. The solitary confinement 
is necessary, according to the 


Army, for.-Billy’s own protection. 

The pre-trial motions are being 
heard in an institutional green one 
story bungalow in the middle of 
the fort. The six rows of spec- 
tator’s benches were borrowed 
from a church; they still have their 
prayer book holders on the back. 

Admission to the trial which is 
open to the public starts with a 
“hands against the wall and 
spread your feet’’ pat down 
search. | was asked to take off my 
shoes and empty my pockets. 
Leaflets in my jacket were 
checked for radical content. 

| was inspected with a metal 
detector that was so sensitive that 
it discovered the aluminum foil on 
the chewing gum wrapper in my 
pocket. | thus gained admission to 
the Fort Ord movie theatre. 

Once inside, we lined up to 
have our identification checked 
and our driver's license numbers 
recorded. We were then read four 
pages of warnings written by the 
judge to the effect that if we blew 
our nose or created any other 
disturbance we would be ejected 
from the court room and forever 
barred from the Fort. Shortly 
before the trial was to begin we 
were loaded onto a military bus 
guarded by four military police 
and taken to the court building. 

The hearings Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week were on a 
defense motion to supress all 
evidence arising out of Billy's 
arrest. The sole witness thus far 
has been investigator Hazard who 
appeared for the Army. 

The Army is attempting to meet 
its burden of showing that the 
CID agent had “probable cause” 


to arrest private Smith. The 
defense team was successful in 


bringing out several con- 
tradictions in various accounts 
that the detective has given of the 
events during the hour and 
twenty minutes between the 
explosion and Smith's arrest. 

What has become clear at the 
hearings is that the CID totally 
botched the investigation. Neither 
the photographs nor the plaster 
cast of the boot print discovered 
outside the fragged barracks 
came out. Investigator Hazard did 
not make an attempt to match 
Billy’s boot to the impression left 
in the Bien Hoa clay. Even more 
incredible, the only eye witness to 
the assasins running from the 
building, PFC Brown, was not 
invited to view the police line-up 
which included Billy and four 
other black G.I.’s. 

No serious attempt seems to 
have been made by the CID of- 
ficer to discover who the second 
man seen running from. the 
barracks just after the explosion 
might have been. Hazard testified 
that he never thought to inquire of 
his eye witness why he was. 
standing outside near building 
1102 in the early morning hours. 

Once they had a theory, the 
Brass never asked whether 
someone else might have done 
the fragging, or what the reasons 
for it might have been. Instead, all 
effort has been directed at fitting 
the facts to the theory—to build a 
case around Billy Dean Smith. 

The direct evidence against 
Smith consists of a pair of black 
gloves and a grenade pin found in 
his pocket at the time of his arrest. 


The Angela Davis Trial-A Personal View 


BY MARGARET COLSON 


The Angela Davis trial takes 
place Monday through Thursday 
in the Superior Court of Santa 
Clara County located on 180 West 
Hedding Street in San Jose. 
Court starts at nine o'clock, but if 
you want a spectator’s seat you'd 
best be waiting near the chain link 
fence on the far side of the court 

' building at six-thirty. Spectators 
are admitted five at a time into a 
small building adjacent to the 
courtroom at seven-thirty to be 
processed. Thirty two at most are 
allowed to view the trial, and each 
one is carefully examined by 
officers of the Santa Clara County 
Sheriff's Department before they 
are permitted to enter_the 
courtroom. 

As you enter the door, a 
sheriff's deputy asks for an |.D.; 
your driver's license is perfect. 
After noting down all the per- 
tinent information from it, the 
officer then aks you for your 
social security number and gives 
you a slip of paper with your 
assigned seat number on it. Next 
you dare politely asked by a second 
deputy to deposit all your per- 
sonal belongings into a gray 
plastic tub, including any metal 
objects you may be wearing. You 
are then pat-searched by either a 
male or female deputy depending 

on your sex. Meanwhile, another 
two deputies go through your 


belongings looking for suspicious 
items. To give you an idea of how 
thorough they are, the last time | 
went to the trial they opened a 
small pill box I'd forgotten | had 
containing some saccarin tablets. 
Since they were quite old, they 
had decomposed somewhat and 
were no longer in a recognizable 
form. The two deputies asked me 
what they were and proceeded to 
look them up in a pharmaceutical 
book containing numerous 
pictures of pills. For twenty 
minutes, anyone who tried to talk 
to me was asked to move along 
into the corridor right outside the 
courtroom. Finally one deputy 
admitted they had just never seen 
saccarin in that form before and 
let me in. 

After being carefully searched, 
you then proceed to _ the 
photographer's chair where your 
picture, with your seat number 
underneath, is taken. If you've 
been to the trial at least three 
times, this step is eliminated. The 
final check is a walk through a 
metal detector to see if anything 
has been missed. 

After all of this you and thirty- 
one other lucky people who have 
come through unscathed wait in a 
hallway outside the courtroom 
door. Around eight forty-five, 
another deputy opens the door 
and asks everyone to take their 
seats. From now on you cannot 
smoke, talk to the defendant, 


‘raise your hand in a salute, or sit 
on your seat in its upright . 


position. Only reporters are 
allowed to leave and return to the 
courtroom. Seven to eight 
deputies, not counting the baliff, 
are in the courtroom at alltimes. 
They communicate with the 
outside world via phone and 
walkie-talkie. 

After being a spectator at four 
morning sessions | am very im- 
pressed with the organization, 
clear thinking, preciseness, and 
overall courtroom decorum of 
Angela Davis’ lawyers, Mr. 
Brandon, Mr. Moore, and Ms. 
Walker and am_s generally 
disappointed in Prosecutor Harris’ 
methods of logic and choice of 
witnesses. To paraphrase Ms. 
Davis’ defendors, all Mr. Harris 
has proven so far is that Ms. Davis 
is a very loving woman. He has 
been entirely unsuccessful in 
making any direct connection 
between the events which took 
place on August 7, 1970 and 
Angela Davis. The three letters, 
the now pared-down diary and his 
nearly one hundred witnesses 
have provided soley cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Nothing 
concrete has ever been submitted 
as evidence. In short, it would be 
in the people’s interest, especially 
that of the taxpayer, if charges 
were dismissed as the defense has 
asked them to be. If they are not, | 
would urge everyone to go to at 
least one session of the trial and 
see for themselves what the 
American judicial process in 
action is really like. 


The gloves, issued to all G.I.’s by 
the Army, was significant to agent 
Hazard because no finger prints 
were found at the scwne of the 
crime. Hand grenade pins are 
frequently carried by G.l.’s in 
combat units. They are quite 
popular as roach clips. Smith had 
been caught and punished twice 
for smoking marijuana. 

The Army's chief prosecuter 
has indicated to the court that the 
grenade pin found in Smith’s 
pocket somehow matches with its 
mating grenade soon discovered 
at the sight of the explosion. Both 
the pin and spoon have un- 
dergone extensive tests and 
examination at Army laboratories 
in Japan. 

The matching process is not 
unlike ballastic tests which are 
used to determine whether a 
bullet was fired by a particular 
gun. The process here is much 
more uncertain because of the 
relatively loose fit of the pin into 
the grenade spoon holes. 

If the court martial jury accepts 
the grenade pin as matching the 
spoon it will be making history. 

Billy Dean Smith was born in 
1948, tenth in a family of twelve. 
He grew up in Watts, and was 
arrested* during the 1965 in- 
surrection in the city-wide dragnet 
for curfew violations. In 1969 he 
was drafted into the Army. He 
was opposed to the war and the 
Army even then, and wanted to 
resist induction, but respected his 
family’s desire that he not spend 
five years in jail for refusing in- 
duction. 

He tried to appear too dumb to 
be drafted, but found that to be 
impossible. He went through boot 
camp at Fort Ord, California. He 


Vietnamization, protective 
reaction, pacification, 
Educational Fee—just a few of 
the many words that have 
been inserted into our 
language in the past few years 
in an attempt to sugar-coat 
reality. 

Now we have a new one. 
Dow Chemica: wants to 
change the definition of a 
scientific term. 

The term is tetratogenicity, a 
word applied to a substance 
causing any kind of congenital 
malformation in the fetus. 

As related in the April issue 
of Science, Dow had one of its 
best selling herbicides, 2,4,5-T, 
classed teratogenic by 
scientists working for the 
federal government. Certain 
uses of the chemical were 
cancelled by the’ En- 
vironmental Protection 
Agency as a result. 

Another of Dow’s her- 
bicides, 2,4-D, was also 
suspected of being 
teratogenic. The original study 
indicated teratogenic with 
respect to mice, and more 
recent experiment resulted in 
fetal abnormalities to rats. 

Dow decided repeat the 
experiment and got the same 
results. Then theypublished a 
paper stating the substance is 
not teratogenic. 

Dow’s chemists redefined 
teratogenicity as ‘that degree 
of embryotoxicity which 
seriously interferes with 
normal development or sur- 


TETRATOGENICITY? 
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underwent AIT (Advanced _In- 
dividual Training) in artillery at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and was sent 
to Vietnam in October of 1970, 
where he was assigned to the 
command of Captain Rigby. 

Captain Rigby and First Sgt. 
Willis spent a lot of time making 
life miserable for Private Smith. 
Smith had been cited five times 
within a few months for minor 
infractions, and \was_ being 
processed for a 212” discharge 
for unsuitability and unfitness. 
Captain Rigby did not believe 
Smith would ever make a good 
soldier, saying that the private 
was unenthusiastic about 
‘closing with the enemy.” 

Since his return to this country 
from Vietnam, Smith has been in 
solitary in the Fort Ord Stockade 
without bail. At the same time Lt. 
Calley, already convicted of the 
murder of over a score of Viet- 
namese civilians, retains his 
private apartment, frequent visits 
by his girl friend, and full officer's 
pay. : 

Lt. Calley, however, is white. 
Smith is black. Calley killed 
“‘gooks,’”’ while Smith is accused 
of the murder of white American 
officers; Calley went right along 
with the war, while Smith defied 
it. 

Military justice is a_ lethal 
weapon. It is being used against 
Billy Smith. The Army is asking 
and expects to receive the death 
penalty. It is not a coincidence 
that officers—the men who have 
the most to fear from fragging — 
will sit in judgement of Billy. They 
will be picked by the same 
Convening Authority who 
brought the charges and 
recommended the death penalty. 


vival of the offspring.’ While 
some of the deformities 
caused by 2,4-D are not 
teratogenic, even under the 
usual definition, lumbar ribs, 
caused by the chemical, is a 
teratogenic effect. 

The reason for the new 
definition is to keep the public 
from reacting. “If you tell 
congressmen or laymen or 
house-wives that a compound 
is teratogenic, they would 
think that here is something 
very serious that we should 
not be ‘exposed to. Every 
compound labeled 
teratogenic, they assume, 
must be as_ bad_= as 
thalidomide,’’ according to 
B.A. Schwetz, leader of the 
Dow chemists doing the 
research. “Out of this will 
come an attempt to inform the 
general public that 
teratogenicity is not 
teratogenicity, if you see what 
| mean. There are degrees of 
teratogenicity.” 

No, we don't see what you 
mean. If you want to assign a 
scale of teratogenicity, fine 
but then tell us to what extent 
a substance is teratogenic, not 
that it isn’t teratogenic. 

We are accustomed to 
politicians and administrators 
inventing words to hide 
painful truths. We hope Dow 
Chemical’s redefinition of a 
scientific term does not signal 
the start of a similar 
redefinition of the scientific 
method. 
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CEDBACK 


‘NO HANDWRINGING AND PLEASE’ 


The Santa Cruz Campus is in a position of hoping people will not drive 
their cars on campus while encouraging people to drive by selling very 
cheap parking permits. As long as the campus continues to sell very 
cheap parking permits there is no other course but to build more parking 
lots. 

In most large cities it costs $3.00 a day to park a car. At UCSC if you 
buy a parking permit it costs 25 cents a day. Even if you use parking 
meters it still costs only 90 cents a day. If you decided to accept a parking 
ticket every day it would cost you $2.00 a day. Anyway you do it parking 
is very cheap at UCSC. 

If the campus really wishes to reduce cars on campus, it will have to 
quadruple the price of parking permits. They would still only cost ‘a 
dollar a day. Parking meters should cost at least 25 cents an hour and 
parking tickets should be about $10.00. This might reduce a few cars. 
But it is my learned opinion that to really reduce cars, parking even by 
permit will have to cost about $3.00 a day. At that rate a few people may 
decide to start riding the bus or in car pools. 

No amount of handwringing and pleas by conservationists (who are 
already riding bicycles) will eliminate any cars. It is just simple 
economics. If you wish to discourage cars charge more for parking. 
Otherwise stop worrying about the trees and chop them down to build 
more parking lots. 


Dennie Van Tassel 
Staff 


‘OUTRAGE’ IN DEUTSCHLAND 


In view of the recent developments in Southeast Asia and the sub- 
sequent demonstrations in the United States, we, students of the 
Education Abroad Program of the University of California at Gottingen, 
Germany, want to express our solidarity with those protesting the 
recurrence of American agression in Vietnam. We therefore have 
collected signatures from the students participating in our program and 
have urged the other campuses abroad to do the same. The demands of 
our petition reflect not only our outrage, but also the outrage felt by the 
greater majority of German students. During the week of May 15-19, 
teach-ins and demonstrations are being organized by the German 
community. 

We have sent a copy of this letter and petition to each campus 
newspaper and request publication of it/ 


Norman Morgan 
Gutenbergstrasse 20, Zimmer 28 
34 Gottingen 

Deutschland 


PETITION 


We, the students of the Education Abroad Program from the 
University of California at Georg August University in Got- 
tingen, Germany, feel compelled to protest the recent display of 
American aggression in Southeast Asia. 

(1) American efforts to create an autonomous state, ‘South 
Vietnam”, are not only historically unjustifiable but also 
contrary to the interests of the peoples of Southeast Asia. 

(2) The attempt to achieve a military solution to the war 
through the mining of the North Vietnamese coast and the 
escalation of the bombing has been shown to be an ineffective 
means of ending the war. 

(3) The danger of exacerbating international tensions 
threaten to block world efforts being directed at the reduction 
of such tensions. 

(4) Contrary to President Nixon’s statements that our con- 
tinued presence in Vietnam will provide a basis for world trust 
and respect for the United States, such action has only served to 
further degrade the American image abroad. 


‘REGRET IMPAIRED RELATIONSHIPS’ 


Over the past three weeks our city, as well as our nation, has been facing 
inner conflict. We regret that some of the actions which resulted in 
personal and material injury were offensive to people of the community 
as well as people of the University. We also ddeply regret the impaired 
relationships between the community and the University that have 
resulted. 

We, a concerned group of students, would hope that the consequences 
of the actions last week do not overshadow the tru purpose of the 
demonstrations. 

The purpose was to demonstrat student feelings about our nation’s 
foreign policy, and not to alienate the people of Santa Cruz. 

It is our intense hope that an effort be made by all, students and 
community members alike, to re-establish worthwhile University- 
Community relations. There are several means by which we are 
attempting to further dialogue: Community Forums: University- 
Community Seminar-Discussion on Community Relations, Bayview 
Elementary School, June 1, 7pm; Panel Discussion on Community 
Relations, Thursday, May 25, 8:30 pm, Cable TV, Channel 7. 


Carl Ashizawa 
Linda Boydston 
Carolyn Skillicorn 


May 25, 1972. 
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RATE program is salvaged; 
Arthur Pearl is next year’s director 


UNIVERSITY COMES THROUGH WITH $115,000 / POBLANO MAY REMAIN 


BY ENRIQUE RANGEL 


Staff Writer 


UCSC’s Research and Teacher 
Education Program (RATE) will 
enter its fourth year of existence 
next fall, despite earlier funding 
difficulties. 

Arthur Pearl, presently at the 
University of Oregon, will be its 
new chairman. 

Current Chairman Ralph 
Poblano, succeeded Clark 
Robinson, who was chairman of 
the UCSC Education Committee 
for the first two years of its 
existence, 1969 - 1972. 

RATE is divided into three main 
branches: (1) the graduate in- 
ternship program, (2) the un- 
dergraduate program, and (3) the 
teacher corps program. 

The first two of these programs 
have been supported for the last 
three years with state funds. For 
the next three years they will be 
supported by University funds. 
They are open to UCSC students 
only. a 

The Teacher Corps is a 
University Extension program 
which is sponsored by the Teacher 
Corps in Washington, D.C. It is 
open to any student; regardless of 
which college or university he!/she 
comes from. It offers a masters 
program and 45 units of credit, 
but the problem is that it isn’t 
recognized by most colleges and 
universities because it is only and 
extension program. 


The main goal of RATE is to 
serve the UCSC “service area” 
consisting of the San Lorenzo, San 
Joaquin, and Salinas Valleys. 

This limited field was the result 
of efforts of Chicano students and 
community members who pushed 
hard. Money was allocated from 
State funds for a period of three 
years, beginning in 1969. The 
State of California gave about 
$100,000 per year. 

The first year, the program 
didn't go into effect because it had 
to planned first. Clark Robinson, 
its first Chairman, spent about 
$64,000 on just that. 

The second year, the program 
went into effect with 45 interns, 
but Chicanos were greatly 
disappointed when it became 
apparent that only 21 of these were 
Mexican-American. 

UCSC Chicano students and 
some community members urged 
the hiring of a Chicano Chairman 
who would understand their 
viewpoints more completely. 

Clark Robinson was about to 
retire and the UCSC Chicano 
Faculty Search Committee sub- 
mitted four Chicano names to 
Chancellor McHenry. All of them 
were turned down. 

The committee then came up 
with a candidate who they thought 
was more qualified than those 
previously submitted: David 
Ballesteros, a visiting professor to 
the University of Texas. 

After a series of discussions with 


Chicano faculty and students. the 
Chancellor decided that, although 
he could hire Ballesteros. it was 
very unlikely that he could get a 
full professorship and an annual 
salary of $21,000, as Ballesteros 
seemed to require. Ballesteros 
later withdrew his name and then 
Ralph Poblano trom San Jose 
State came in as the new Chiar- 
man of the Education Committee. 


Poblano was given an Associate 
Protessorship. However, it was 
made clear to him that he would 
be hired on a one-year basis so that 
the Administration could actively 
search for another candidate. 


The person found was Pearl, an 
anglo, who was not denied a full 
professorship and whose annual 
salary will be $21,000. 


Under Pablano, RATE. un- 
derwent some changes: 


Three staff positions were open 
last. year. There are now seven 
positions, three of them filled by 
Chicanos. 


Pablano succeeded in con- 
vincing reluctant members of the 
Education Committee that student 
representation was needed if the 
Committee was to adequately 
relate to community needs. 


A strong bi-lingual emphasis in 
the program was the result of 
Pablano’s efforts. 


Korona Duck Farm cooperative 
lashes out at food costs 


SAVINGS ARE REALIZED THROUGH MASS PURCHASES, STANDARD PACKAGING 


BY ELAINE POWERS 
Special to the Press 

The intriguing name of “The 
Korona Duck Farm”’ belongs to a 
consumer's co-operative presently 
operating in Santa Cruz County 
which offers meat, cheese, turkey 
eggs, apple cider and produce at 
near-wholesale costs. 

The Duck Farm was formed 
with the purposse of providing 
relatively low-cost food for low- 
income people. However, no one is 
excluded from membership in the 
co-op. 

The only membership 
requirement is that each member 
must help in the co-op three times 
a year, participating in sorting, 
boxing, distributing of food and in 
clean-up. 

At present the co-op is serving 
300 people in the Santa Cruz and 
Watsonville area, and is growing 
rapidly. 

The food is distributed from the 
old hospital building behind the 
County General Hospital. 

Al DiLudovico, the acting 
manager of the Korona Duck 
Farm, said Saturday that the co;op 
hopes to obtain two supermarket- 
sized stores to make distribution of 
the food more efficient. One store 
will be located in Santa Cruz, and 
one will be located in Watsonville. 

The way the co-op works is this: 

The consumer pays his/her 
money to an area (neighborhood) 
leader, who turns the money over 
to a buyer. 


The volunteer buyer goes weekly 
to a farmer’s market in San 
Francisco and purchases goods in 
bulk quantities. 

Then the area leader picks up 
the food orders for his/her area 
and delivers them to the con- 
sumers. 

Although the consumer can 
order literally anything he wants 
trom the co-operative, the main 
item of sale is a box which contains 
fruits and vegetables with a retail 
value of $4.00 to $5.00, but which 
sells for $2.00. 

A typical box may contain one 
head of cabbage, one bunch of 
broccoli, one head of lettuce, one 
bunch of carrots, one bunch of 
kale, one bunch of celery, one 
bunch of green onions, one bunch 
of radishes, four tomatoes, two 
grapefruits, four bananas, — six 
oranges and six applies. A box 
may also contain spinach, brussel 
sprouts, cauliflower, string beans, 
and in-season fruit. 

The Korona Duck Farm was 
originally begun with the aid of the 
Santa Cruz Community Action 
Board (CAB). However, the Duck 
Farm is now an independant non- 
profit corporation with its own 
Board of Directors, and plans to 
train and hire its own manager. 

All workers in the co-op, with 
the exception of the manager, are 
volunteers. 

The Duck Farm has its own 
meat-cutting school and wholesale 


buying school. The volunteer 


worker system tends to cut down 
on food prices. 

The organization is structured 
along the lines of the neigh- 
borhood self-help and _ self- 
government ideas of the 
depression era, when small neigh- 
borhoods banded together and 
pooled their resources in a group 
buying effort. 

The co-operative’s goals are tar- 
reaching. Says DiLudovico, “We 
hope to expand the co-op, obtain 
the two market-sized storés, create 
our own food processing plant, 
and perhaps to eventually have our 
own farm.” 

Anyone interested in mem- 
bership in the Korona Duck Farm 
should contact his/her area leader 
listed below, or contact Anita 
Davidson at 476-1671. 

Felton: Glen Parker, 335-7239, 

Circle Dr.: Barbara Bower, 426- 
0721. 

Mission: Dennis Williams, 324- 
3939. 

UCSC Student Apts.: Helen 
Kennedy, 426-0484. 

Seabright: Mary Acedo, 426- 
4249. : 

Aptos: Linda Brechler, 688- 
9837. 

Capitola: Mark Saunders, 476- 
4209. 

Watsonville: Bonnie Faurie, 
722-4963. 

Water: Marcia Colgate, 426- 
8726. 

Boulder Creek: Anita Davidson 
(\emp.), 476-167). 
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Fine Arts Editor's Note: For those 
of you who think you may have 
seen this before, you're right, half 
of it was printed last week, con- 
stituting what may have been the- 
Press’s most collosal layout 
mistake of the year. Here is the 
review of Much Ado About 
Nothing in its entirety, and F hope 
the reviewer will accept our 
collective apology. 


x x F& 


Much Ado About Nothing. 
Directed by Audrey Stanley. Main 
Theatre, Performing Arts 
Complex. May 18-21. 


Shakespeare’s comic Messina 
in Much Ado About Nothing is a 
double world: the world of 
vraisemblance where appearance 
is the only reality, and disguise 
and deception the habitual coups 
de theatre; and the world of Truth 
which only the audience wholly 
tenants. In this double world of 
Shakespeare’s perverted Sen- 
timental Comedy, the three piirs 
of doppelgangers (Beatrice and 
Benedick; Hero and Claudio; Don 
Pedro and Don John) bear not 
only the development of the 
dramatic action, but the very 
success of the play itself. The two 
fast-paced and counterpointing 
love affairs make up the drama of 
Much Ado About Nothing; the 
deceptions of brothers Prince 
Pedro and John the Bastard 
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‘WHERE APPEARANCE IS THE ONLY REALITY’ 


BY DAVID MYERS 


provide the melodrama and the 
conflict of the doubles. In a 
successful production of Much 
Ado About Nothing Beatrice and 
Benedick engage in a trenchant. 
badinage that disguises their true 
feelings from themselves and 
everybody else; Hero and Claudio 
engage in a proper courtship with 
the proper and _ detached 
repudiation; and Don Pedro and 
Don John engage in deceptions 
meant to construe things as they 
appear. 

In Audrey Stanley’s production 
of Much Ado About Nothing, only 
one of these pairs is successful. 
William Protchik as the Prince, 
Don Pedro, and Todd Moore as 
the Bastard, Don John, are 
“composed and framed of 
treachery,’ high-tension stage 
presences, and perfectly cast 
(they even /ook like brothers). Mr. 
Protchik is a self-important prince, 
aloof," proud and noble-voiced. 
When he walks on stage the 
almost electric reaction is to bow 
the head. Just as electric is Mr. 
Moore’s Don John. From the first 
scene he is a dark outsider casting 
long shadows, making everyone 
uncomfortable or, as Beatrice 
says, ‘‘l can never see him but | 
am heart-burned an hour after.” 


— 


The 


Mr. Moore’s» macabre and 


monstrous sense of humor is the’ 


perfect dramatic foil to the giddy 
word-play of the other characters. 
Best of all, Messrs. Protchik and 
Moore counterpoint each other 
exactly: they are faultless dop- 
pelgangers, the one the wraith of 
the other. Where Mr. Protchik is 
urbane, gregarious and glorified, 
Mr. Moore is impatient, estranged 
and suspicious. Contrasting with 
each other so minutely and so 
well, they of course suggest that 
their deceptions are _ not 
characterized by their own 
nobility or villainy, but are only 
treacherous. At the end of the 
play Mr. Protchik must humble 
himself. 

Unfortunately, the bantering 
lovers Beatrice and Benedick are 
not so symmetrical. Stephen Gray 
as Benedick is exquisite: his 
performance is easily the best in 
the play. He is good-looking, 
merry, whole-hearted and full of 
charm. He understartds the in- 
tricate prose of his funny lines, 
and punctuates them keenly. On 
stage he is strong but at ease; fun 
to have around but nobody to 
push around. Everything he does 
on stage has a powerful and 
effective artistic purpose. As the 


Foxfire 


Book 


Hog dressing, log cabin building, 
mountain crafts and foods, 


planting by signs, 


snake lore, hunting tales, 
faith healing, moonshining, 


and other affairs of plain living. 
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saber-tongued Beatrice Mary Kay 
Cline suffers by playing opposite 
Mr. Gray. Though she keeps her 
Beatrice from being a shrew (as it 
is so easy for the incisive, strong- 
willed lady to become), Ms. Cline 
does not make her anything else. 
She rattles off her lines with a 
sense of continuing finality, often 
ending them with an impish, 
catfish smile that is the only signal 
they were funny. Ms. Cline never 
betrays her disguise of wit (and 
herself as in love with Benedick), 
but plays it as if she’s shrewdly 
fooling everybody. Her 
Beatrice never becomes more 
than loud-mouthed, and the only 
wonder is how the appealing Mr. 
Gray could ever fall in love with 
her. 

Fortunately the proper lovers, 
Hero and Claudio, are saved from 
mismatching. As Hero Kathryn 
Breech is typecast. She is a 
surfer-girl, the sinless blonde of 
“‘angel whiteness’’ wrongly 
accused of heinous unchastity, 
small-breasted, pastel, frail. On 
stage, when not directly involved 
in the central action, her 
movements are jerky, distracting. 
(This is a plight Ms. Cline shares 
with her: they seem to have been 
choreographed to swat a swarm 
of mosquitoes.) 

Ms. 
Breech is best when engaged in 
Shakespeare's favorite device of 


the double drama (the-play- - 


within-a-play) and is pretending 
for the hidden Beatrice. Then she 
is appropriately histrionic and 
clear. Peter Lohnes is all wrong as 
Claudio. Rather than make his 
proper young, well-born gen- 
tleman stiffly formal, aware of his 
position, Mr. Lohnes has decided 
to make him an adolescent in- 
capable of any decisive action. 
Yet his acned Claudio is_in- 
consistent. In the famous 
repudiation scene, Mr. Lohnes-as- 
Claudio chants ‘‘take her back 
again,’ and shoves the blushing 
Ms. Breech-as-Hero. A_ proper 
young Sicilian would never send a 
pale girl of any social position 
flying across the alter. Instead of 
cold disdain or formal aloofness 
(as he might have learned from his 
bonny comrade, Prince Don 
Pedro), Mr. Lohnes substitutes an 
almost sexual glee in molesting 
the fall’n Hero. Such decisive 
action s beyond the credability of 
the foolish, shadow-boxing 
Claudio Mr. Lohnes seeks to 


portray. 

‘For the most part the many 
peripheral characters in Much 
Ado About Nothing are enjoyable 
and unobtrusive. Though oc- 
cassionally forgetting his lines, 
William Shipley as Leonatro, the 
Governor of Messina and Hero's 
father, is doting and honorable. 
His impuissant vengence before 
the Don Pedro and Claudio he 
thinks have wronged his daughter 
is restrained. Though he has been 
hurt he keeps his place. As his 
brother Antonio, Beatrice’s 
father, Stephen Carter is 
delightful. This is one of the most 
successful character portrayals in 
the play for, though the part is 
small, Mr. Carter’s ancient and 
dottering outrage is hilarious. As 
the malapropistic constable 
Dogberry, Keith Herritt is obvious. 
His oft-garbled lines keeps the 
role Shakespeare so expressedly 
wrote for one actor that his name 
is transposed for Dogberry’s in 
manuscript from being as 
linguistically comic as it might. 
Mr. Herritt reliex on slapstick. As 
his ‘‘compartner,’’ Verges, 
Joshua Kaplan is a drab stage 
presence, never giving hs 
character any hint of life. As Don 
John’s men, Bruce Tanner and 
Jan Zimmer (Borachio) are 
uneven. Mr. Tanner's per- 
formance is subtle and refined: he 
is the conniving, envious man 
incapable of any real evil or 
anything else but sullen allegiance 
to his villainous master. Mr. 
Zimmer portrays little more than 
the Spanish meaning for his name 
(borracho, “‘drunkard’). A good 
Borachio could be the hollow man 
for hire, doing Don John is not by 
treachery but by incompetence. 
But if this was Mr. Zimmer's 
interpretation of Borachio, it was 
lost in the famous scene of his 
boasting of his part in the slander 
against Hero, when the Watch, 
four identical Rip Van Winkles 
blustering their way across the 
streamlined, Musical-like set and 
echoing stage, set up such a 
boisterous clamor that all the lines 
were lost in the chaos. One of the 
finest_performances in Much Ado 
About Nothing was Susan 
Morgenstern as the simple, 
hearty, bawdy, full-breasted 
Margaret. But her resonant voice 
and sure but graceful stage 
presence completely dominated 
Beatrice, who should have been 
the most dynamic and_ pivotal 
character in the comedy. 
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‘A DIFFERENT TYPE OF PIONEER’ 


The memory of Yankee John 
Galusha is alive and humming in 
Minerva, New York. 

Yankee John was just one of 
many folksingers lucky enough to 
come to the attention of two 
interesting people, Frank and 
Anne Warner. The Warners are a 
different type of pioneer from the 
one they sought out in their 
journies through tiny Appalachian 
villages. They are pioneer folk 
music collectors. Today, that 
means loading up an_air- 
conditioned van with eight-track 
cassettes and breezing up the 
super-highway; in the prewar 
years when the Warners did their 
major collecting, it was strictly a 
Buick and some fancy shorthand. 
That the husband-and-wife team 
was able to achieve the results it 
did speaks well for them and for 
the palpable quality of the music 
they strove to preserve. 

In the unlikely setting of 
Stevenson College dining hall, 
Frank Warner addressed an 
audience of folk music fans. An 
earthy North Carolinan whose 
travel has been confined mainly to 
the east coast, Frank was en- 
chanted by his first visit to Big 
Sur. He gave an_ informal 
geography lesson as he set up a 
gallery of pictures of backwoods 
singers the Warners have visited. 


“‘This.man was a carrier,’” he said - 


BY JUDE LENT 


Staff Writer 


(pointing to the photo of a bright- 
looking old man), adding, ‘‘of our 
tradition.” 
Our tradition, as a composite 
culture, is wonderfully confused. 
Along the route from continent to 
‘continent, from past generations 
down, songs change gender, 
change key, lose their main 
characters and gain strange new 
ones. The result is a crazy-quilt of 
American folksong transmitted by 
“carriers” like Nathan, Robie and 
Bunie Hicks, Tink Tillett and 
Grammy Fish (all of whose pic- 
tures were displayed). Frank 
Warner obviously cherishes the 
singer as much as the song; he 
performs each piece in a style as 
closely akin to the original as 
possible, making himself appear 
more actor than musician. Frank 
says of his work: “I’m not a 
singer, I’m a reporter.” 
Collecting means tasting (a little 
of everything; thus, Frank was 
able to present a broad musical 
fare from the repertoire of many 
oldtimers. ‘‘Grammy” Fish, whose 
portrait showed a grimacing 
white-haired woman in an apron, 


gave the Warners over 200 songs, 
among them an ancient hymn to 
hygiene called ‘‘Touch Not the 
Bowl’ (“for it’s death to the 
soul’). From “Tink” Tillett came 
an idealized account. of 
Napoleon's exploits: 


The Warners always prefer to 
know a legend from all angles; 
hence the research done to 
determine the true course of 
history in a song such as ‘John 
Paul Jones”, which has changed 
shape in the hands of Tink and his 
contemporaries. 

An _ interesting feature of 
Warner’s performance was the 
way he accompanied himself— 
that is, the strings whereon he 
played. The wires were wound on 
to one of the most unusual banjos 
in existence, a butternut wood- 
and-groundhog-skin affair signed 
by over 240 musicians, including 
Carl Sandburg and Woody 
Guthrie. ‘‘Sweet Willie” (a ballad 
about a groom who slays his 
father-in-law and seven brothers- 
in-law) sounded even sweeter 
with the banjo’s rickety old voice 
chiming in. 

The concluding question- 
answer-rap period took in a 
variety of queries. Maybe you can 
answer one: Who was Tom 
Dooley? Hint: the Warners never 
collected his music. 


—— 
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BY ERIC PETERSON 


and 
SUSAN GARRETT 


One of California’s best known 
events is the Calaveras County 
Jumping Frog Jubilee and County 
Fair, held each May in the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains at 
Angels Cp. The Press sent three 
members of its staff to this 
magnificent event, who submitted 
the following report: 


The Frog Jump this year was 
different from past fairs held in 
Calaveras County; only about half 
the people (30-35 thousand) were 
there, plus an extra security force 
of about 100 men from various 
places in the state, including one 
private force. 

We arrived. in Calaveras County 
to find no one at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Peterson, owners 
of the Calaveras Publishing 
Company, and our hosts for the 


- weekend. So, in the early evening 


cool, we drove some twenty-five 
miles to Frogtown, where we 
showed our press passes, in- 
troduced ourselves, and headed 
directly for the stage, where the 
selection of the new Miss 
Calaveras was to be held. 

Arriving just in time, we found 
our host, who gave us parking 
and gate passes, and a list of the 
contestants. Though we missed 
the actual beauty part of the 
contest, we did manage to hear 
the final question and answer 
section, in which the three 
finalists were judged. 

The questions, it seemed, 
weren't really too important— 
rather, the difference between 
winning and losing (or coming in 
second, if you will—no queen 
ever resigns, gets married, or 
otherwise fails to do her duties to 
God, country, and Calaveras 
“ounty) was in the applause of 
‘he audience to the answers. 

But no matter— Sherry Looper 


TRAILWISE 
PIVETTA . 
GERRY 
LEVIS 


TPE 


of Wallace THE LITERAL “first 
bend in the road as you enter the 
county’’) was chosen, and 
proceeded to spend the next three 
days, we noticed, doing very little 
more than explaining who she 
was to the people who didn’t 
know, and why she was to the 
people who did. 

The final event of the evening 
was the drawing for $1,000 by the 
queen, who drew only two 
numbers before a winner was 
found. The history of this little bit 
of squandering by local mer- 
chants is somewhat interesting; 
until about five years ago, the 
money was given out in silver 
dollars, which the queen and her 
court would bring out in bags and 
dump on the stage. The winner 
would usually cart the stuff away 
in a wheelbarrow—the barber 
won one year and moved away a 
year or so later. Anyway, it 
became difficult for the Fair to get 
the silver dollars, so they switched 
to the JFK half-dollars for a 
couple of years. Now, they simply 
write a check. 


As the winner went away 
screaming victoriously, Eleanor 
Peterson said only a few words of 
disgust, and welcomed us home 
to Mokelumne Hill (yes, it is in 
California), asking us the usual 
questions on how the trip was, 
and how school was (‘‘Are you 
flunking out yet?’’) and so on. 

Friday was Kid’s Day, where 
anyone up to the age of 16 got in 
free, and almost every male over 
that age was searched. We spent 
most of the day watching 
youngsters jump frogs, ride on the 
assorted contraptions at the 
carnival, and play various games 
that no one ever has much of a 
chance at winning, except the 
people who run the carnival. 

The Frog Jump for members of 
the Press was also held on Friday, 
with the San Francisco Press 
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Club's ‘“‘Tom Cat’’ winning the 
event. The winning jump was 15 
feet, 6 inches. The Press would 
like to congratulate its neighbors 
to the north in their victory. 

That evening there was a 
destruction derby, complete with 
any number of aging cars, ranging 
from an old Studebaker to a 
Cadillac that was forced out early 
in its heat. Though the men’s 
event (three heats and a final) was 
interesting, no contest was as 
enjoyable as the women’s event, 
the final of the evening, in which 
most of the cars had already been 
through at least one trial that 
evening. 

Women have always been 
called the more careless drivers, 
but the exhibition they put on 
showed that they were more 
careful in their driving (we didn’t 
say anything about cautious, but 
they are careful) than the men 
could ever be. For close to ten 
minutes, the last four cars chased 
and crashed each other with such 
precision that no one could seem 
to put the others out of com- 
petition. The winner was a ‘58 
Chevy that wound up as small as 
the smallest VW. And the 
bumpers took more than 5 miles 
per hour before going under. 

Saturday is called ‘‘Cowbelles 
Day’’, and for a good reason. 
Though the rodeo starts that day, 
none of the events for the men are 
given special times for starting. 
Only the women’s barrel racing 
was listed on the program. 

The Governor's Jump was also 
held on Saturday. The winner of 
the event was ‘’Nebraska No. 1’, 
with a jump of 13” 8’, and entered 
by Governor James J. Exon of 
Nebraska. Governor Ronald 
Reagan of California also entered 
a frog; named ‘Jumping Jelly 
Bean VI", it came in last in the 
contest with a jump (consisting of 
three hops) of 3 feet 3 inches. 
.Can‘t win em all, Guvnor. 
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Presidential candidate George 
McGovern or South Dakota also 
had a frog entered, but jockey 
Dennis Weaver (yes, the 
television star) had ,his plane 
grounded because of bs weather 
and was unable to attend. 
Another candidate for the 
Presidency, Los Angeles major 
Sam Yorty, did get his frog 
somewhat off the ground, but it 
did about as well as his campaign 
has, jumping only 2 feet Yinches. 

Saturday night featured 
country & western star Judy 
Lynn, billed as ‘Miss Show 
Business Herself’. For those of 
you who have heard the name, 
and for those of you who haven't, 
Ms. Lynn performed very well, but 
the transplanted Idahoan (she 
lives in Las Vegas now) was 
overshadowed somewhat by her 
13-year-old protege, Tanya 
Tucker, who hails from Texas. 

Ms. Tucker has a deep voice for 
one so young, and her rather 
simple dress, compounded by 
shoulder length blonde hair and a 
brisk wind, gave the effect of 
someone who knew and felt what 
she was singing about. When 
called back for an encore—she 
received a standing ovation—she 
performed very well, singing a 
song with no rehearsal. 

The fireworks show’ which 
followed was somewhat dam- 
pened by what looked like the 
beginnings of a bad rainstorm, but 
if you like fireworks, a few drops 
don’t make that much of a dif- 
ference. 

Sunday, the final day of the fair, 
was Out-of-Towners Dy, and in 
an effort not to be caught in the 
traffic, we avoided the fair and 
came home. We did, however, get 
the name of the winners of the 
Frog Jump. 

Denny Matasci, of Mountain 
View, jockeyed the last frog of the 
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finals and came out with a winner. 
The frog, ‘’Turly Locs” (God only 
knows what it means), jumped 17 
feet 11 3/4 inches, over a foot off 
the present world record. Bill 
Moniz of Gustine entered ‘Salty’ 
and came in second, with a jump 
of 17'4” to his credit. Moniz won 
the Frog Jump a year ago. 

Record holders Bill Proctor and 
Leonard Hall of Lafayette came in 
fourth with ‘Bubbles’, which 
jumped 16'3/4'’. Their frog 
“Ripple” set the record of 19’ 3 
1/8’ in 1966. 

Other frogs entered included a 
frog only 2 % inches long, or 1 % 
inches below the minimum, from 
New Zealand, but in the interests 
of ‘international relations was 
allowed to jump. The frog’s name 
was ‘‘Hercules’’, and it jumped 6 
feet exactly. In the Governor's 
jump, the Governor of Indiana 
declared May 20 to be ‘State 
Frog Day’’, and presented the Fair 
with the state flag of the Hoosier 
State. The frog from Indiana 
didn’t do well, but the flag is sure 
to fly over the Fair next year. 

Some of the sights we saw in 
our travels were a_ blacksmith 
shop, a hotel in Murphys, where 
such luminaries as General U.S. 
Grant and stagecoach robber and 
gentleman bandit Black Bart had 
stayed, and only a few candidates 
for office. 

Among them were three (in- 
cluding the incumbent) can- 
didates for the 6th Assembly 
district, all of whom were there at 
one point or another, and all of 
whom we talked to. One can- 
didate managed to get himself 
located cn the same booth as 
George McGovern, which was 
sure to get some new voters on 
his side. Incumbent Gene Chappie 
crowned the queen and had his 
workers give balloons to kids. R.L. 
Kennedy, who bills himself as 
“California's Angriest Taxpayer’, 
did it the old-fashioned way of 
walking around and talking to 
people. 

As we mentioned above, 
McGovern was the only 
Presidential candidate who had 
any campaign at all in Calaveras 
County. With only 13,000 people, 
the County isn’t on anybody's 
must list, but the workers 
manning his booth were earnestly 
giving literature, buttons, and 
popcorn to anyone who looked 
their way. 

And we have to thank our 
hosts, the Peterson family, the 
Calaveras County Jumping Frog 
Jubilee, and Mark Twain, who 
started the whole thing off. 
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| only LIGHTHOUSE P IN business” says SLPA in rébuttal. “the Lighthouse Field is the most the center were to be built. They 
ont Pease thought this unlikely important coastal open space in oppose the widening of Pelton St. 
oh because the center would attradt a _‘ the area and should be preserved to four lanes, and the probable 
"3h strocl Ginine) peel nen, Cod en ccer cone eee ene 
alty’’ From Front Page this on a figure of 406 full time Cruz tourists. . : peers becauige the city couldn't age eerie ane Rett a : 
jump visitors a year, will encourage jobs and 372 job equivalents SLPA also questions the quality _ afford to buy the land. At the rate woul heccive a iewan cad th 
- won construction of freeways, a north created by the center of the jobs to be provided at the | of adollar and a half a square foot likelihood of the ates 4 : aes 
coast airport and cause over- calculated on a formula of % new center inost jobs are of the maid, . (its price four years ago) it would (Route 100) freeway Neen Gecan 
rand development of the Lighthouse jobs to % new job equivalents janitor, bellboy type) saying the | cost 2.5 million dollars for the city Street and across the Beach St 
main Point area goes their argument. Equivalents account for the jobs convention center will exploit the to buy the land. The only way the — area. They have also mentioned 
Kbick The Convention Center is being created by the increased cir- “slave labor’”’ pool of students and land could become a park was if that the project could encourage a 
f developed by Teacher’s culation of money through the unemployed in sane Cruz. Pease _—‘the city bought it and the voters North coast airport 
fog Management Investment Cor- community due to the project. feels that although many of the would never pass the bonds for it Indeed, the TMI, feasibilit 
19° 3 poration of Newport Beach in- Pease multiplied the 372 figure by _ jobs provided by the center are not _— says Pease. Critics of the project study does: mention the freswa “4 
conjunction with the Joint Powers 3 (because the 372 figure is ac- of a career nature, most unem- answer by saying the the federal or “Recreation traffic becomes ie 
ded a Authority. The Joint Powers tually composed of the 1/3 dif- ployed and part time workers that state government could buy heavy on weekends and holida S 
r1v% Authority (JPA) was set up to ference in job time between a part _ need full time work don’t have the —_ Lighthouse Point and turn it intoa = and produces demands for hi dg 
from ensure that a convention hall time or 8 month job, and a full ; way capacity substantially ip 
arests would be built, maintained and time or 12 month job) and is the excess. of that provided by State 
was Pie Tea apeeidll <Ayedepl ig-catculats tisetual vapects SWhile aonicriealty Soa ouieAi 
name ; ; act pact, While not critical to development 
representing both the City and the must be multiplied by 3. The we also recommend the earl 
ped 6 County of Santa Cruz, with the resultant figure of 1106 jobs construction of the Route oe 
mors power to issue revenue bonds. Its converted from part to full time Freeway and either the upgrading 
diana members are Sam _ Leask, when added to the 406 figure gives “Lighthouse Point is one of the last undeveloped properties in to freeway standards of Highway 
a the. citys County’ Voned’ cf. °COLEA, Guestions these: face Speedos aaron pee rn ead rece a Date ee 
e Fair ’ ” 9, ot 
oosier Supervisors member Dan Forbus, saying that many part time jobs ; sat lanier encom ee ea Teacher's management a relate contends that the 
diana vice president, Richard Werner will remain part time because the Breer a aca freeway ts a ‘“‘red herring’’, thrown 
5 stirs and Charles E. Watkins, citizens hotel will operate on a somewhat i in to obscure the issue. ‘Traffic 
appointed by the Board of _ seasonal basis, with the higher An area resident said the grassy wooded 38 acre parcel of patterns designed to accomodate © 
Be Supervisors, and J.J. Johnson , a — summer occupancy rate usual in Lighthouse Point is infested with hippie and surfer tvves who the facility (the convention center) 
aw in citizen appointed by the City Santa Cruz. The TMI feasibility sleep there at night...’ Santa Cruz Sentinel, Sept. 19, 1469. have nothing to do with the Beach 
smith Council. study states that the summer loop, ocean or Beach Sts. 
where TMI is the developer of the rest occupancy rate will be 18.2% “A Convention is something to be approached in a holiday SLPA’s rebuttal: ‘‘In a letter to 
U.S. of we oe as a general partner gr reater than the off-season rate the mood and entered into with bubbling spirits. There is business the Economic Development 
ie rane in Meitnose “Bint and Pagrus tine sieiyer | tebe condated, ta engi, but whe evr beard of cn, ff Administration, ihe, oder 
anting agency, da ; 
a limited, the actual partnership in than off-season. They also charge esr a ea oa ea ia 1971, which is exhibit 12 of the 
charge of the development. that “the report of the State ee : federal grant application, Neal 
; Usually in the past TMI has Department of Human Resources Walton, City Planning Director 
e (in- brought raw land and waited until _—indicates not 480 (the number ' “It’s one more project to extract money from the over-the-hil' stated the following: ‘‘The city 
can- it appreciated sufficiently to sell which the S.C. Sentinel had visitor.” Burke Pease, acting manager of the Santa Cru, itself is served by State Highways 
embly the property to a developer. This is quoted Burt Pease as Chamber of Commerce. 17,9 and 1 and a proposed Beach 
ere at the first project in which they will preaicuny, vut only 300 new full Loop (State Highway 100) which 
all of be involved in the development of time jobs which might be created will directly serve the convention 
- can- property, and in which they came by the Convention Center com- facility with a high-capacity state 
imself into an on-going project. plex. skills for a career job. He also said park. ‘If so much trouble could be _ highway.” 
th as Funds for the center come from Furthermore, that report that ‘‘The Lighthouse Point gone to for a convention center Another objection of the SLPA 
several major sources. In April of ifically excludes any con- Convention Center Training and the JPA set up so that revenue _is that the convention center will 
| was this year, a $1.64 million grant sideration of the impact on Project as designed by the bonds would not have to goto the encourage ‘‘high density 
ars on from the federal government existing jobs, that is no mention is © Community Action Board will voters, could not the same be done _ residential coastal development in 
lappie through the Economic made of how many jobs would be accomodate 240 trainees in its for a park, they ask. West Santa Cruz.” Pease an- 
ad his Development Administration. lost through the switch of business __ initial phase.’ Pease has calculated the — swered by saying ‘as for fear of 
5 eG, Another main source is the from existing to new enterprises. The SLPA says, however, ‘‘a job _— negative effects of a park as high density it is assumed that 
aif as revenue bonds to be issued by the __In fact, SLPA believes “‘it is only saining proposal by the com- follows: eed such development would be 
ayer”, JPA to be paid off from the City by attracting business away from munity action Board was prepared 1) 2459,000 million dollar allowed only in accordance with 
ay of and County Transient Occupancy existing enterprises, in large nearly three years ago, and is now burden (purchase price) on the the general plan. This has nothing 
ng to Tax (room tax). The city of Santa measure that the private portion of quite out of date. Just as at that peo le of Santa Cruz. to do with Lighthouse Point.” 
Cruz has made a cash contribution the center can be made time as now, no one has 2) Removal of 53,000 dollars A quote from the. TMI 
of 225,000 while the county of ‘profitable’. j satisfactorily explained just who is from existing property tax roles. promotional brochure: ‘‘Ac- 
bove, Santa. Cruz has contributed Pease’s reply is that the Con- going to pay the estimated 3) Additional cost of main- cording to the Santa Cruz general 
only $75,000 according to SLPA. vention and Visitors Bureau (of $250,000 for the job training tenance for a park which will be plan for 1990 shore front land 
> had Mjor debate about light house which he is the manager) “is made _ program.” one more place for the day visitor from the Boardwalk West to 
averas point centers around three issues: up of more than 100 visitor The use of the site as a con- from over the hill to park their cars —_ Lighthouse Point will be converted 
eople, jobs, public subsidy of the project, Oriented firms —_including _ vention center and the effects this and throw their trash. ‘ to high-density tourist commercia! 
sody’s and the environmental effects of | testaurants and motels’, and _ will produce is another major area SLPA too has a list of negative —_and residential uses. The area west 
Feats iGe-center, would not have supported the of contention. SLPA feels that  effects—ones that would occur if See Page 15 
, “Jobs are the key to the whole project ‘‘if there was even the most 
nestly ” i remote chance for a _ negative eS iets a a ae 
an actin rinnager atthe Senta Crus” | UnpaEL” & ~~ Europe in | || "WESTSIDE AUTO 
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music. So I studied violin, piano, 
and singing and that took me into 
a whole world of musicians. So 
that I joined the philosophical and 
the artistic as a child. And they all 
got intermarried. 


Q. W Were you aware of this 
intermarriage as a child? 


A. No, I don't think any child 
really is aware of that. I think that 
they have a way of digesting it that 
grown-ups don’t have at all. But I 
don’t think that you have the 
horizon that you have later. You 
take everything for granted when 
you are a child. You know, you 
look upon the whole of money as 
just coming out of a box 
somewhere. 


Q. When did this intermarriage 
become important to you? 


A. Oh, very much at the time, but 
not in the same aspect that they 
did later. Even under the 
education which I had, which was 
all tutors and very philosophical, 
even there I learned such things as 
history and geography and 
mathematics. And you must 
understand that when I travelled, 
which I did later. in all that period, 
one discovers that when you come 
to know the werld as it is, for 
instance India and Ceylon and 
those countries and Africa. you 
have learned them all from your 
history }ook and your geography 
book, in England, which is very, 
very didactic and of course all the 
government's point of view. And 
when you get there—my God!— 
it’s absolutelely the reverse. In the 
tirst place you have to pretend that 
you are not an Englishman and 
pretend that you are Scandinavian 
or something. And then you begin 
to realize that everything is very 
much the opposite to what all 
educative books tell you. And so 
gradually I had to break down the 
whole of this background and 
education. And I, of course, also 
broke down the whole of the 
background of my upbringing, 
which was a huge, baronial, one of 
possession, belongings, huge 
lands, and all those matters which 
are very occupying to a person. 


And instead of being free in the . 


mind to view the world and the 
people, you are occupied with 
possessiveness. And so I, at a very 
early age, had a chance to break 
all this down and be free. I have an 
idea that this makes a big dif- 
ference. And then at the same 
time, I’m also aware, more so now 
that ever before, that families and 
young people growing up need 
essentially to be rooted to areas of 
land. I think that this is a very 
important point that America has 
forgotten. Because she knew it in 
the colonial days, you know, when 
they started. I think they have 
utterly forgotten it in this madness 
of Los Angeles and such places... | 
find that I need a sense of 
belonging on the form of what the 
Greeks called oikos—home. It’s 
almost like a tree having roots in 
the soil; 1 think a person needs 
roots in an area. You probably 
heard the lecture, I believe, when | 
was talking largely about 
emanation, which means that 
which goes with you as an exterior, 
the area of discontinuity outside 
you, and the home is very much 
this of a person; the house and 
grounds outside. And also, | feel 
for instance that just as color and 
sound or music effect one so 
enormously, so the surroundings 
of your home, the position of your 
home, the way it looks, and what 
grows just around you—which is 
akin to you—is a huge part of you. 
So that if you are living, for in- 
stance, in a town, in everything 
that doesn't belong to you at all, 
but instead has been put there by a 
municipality, it is an estrangement 
to you. And all the time you are 
lost. And I find it here, looking at 
and being with these students, 
there is an acute lossness with 
them, as though they haven't any 
roots. And of course they haven't, 
in a sense. 


Q. When we last spoke I asked 
you if there was any difference 
between a farm and a garden... 


A. No, there’s not... 


Q. ...and then I asked if you found 
some tension between agriculture 
and horticulture, between the 
production of food and such and 
its perfection and beautification. 
And you said, ‘There is no ten- 
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sion. Everything is on the side of 
the. perfect.” 


A. Yes. You see, you must un- 
derstand that the bio-dynamics 
attitude is very different from the 
commercial one. The commercial 
aspect really doesn’t entertain 
horticulture at all. Horticulture is 
too perfect, it’s too detailed, and 
too considerate. The commercial 
agriculture is only thinking of 
depositing a bank balance, 
making a profit out of something. 
It doesn’t matter if it’s cotton, 
coffee or tea. To them it’s all the 
same thing. It’s a question of 
‘What can I possibly grow here to 
put ten thousand dollars in the 
bank?” Horticulture has nothing 
to do with that at all. And of 
course what you might call the real 
farming hasn't anything to do with 
that either. A real farmer was a 
man of the art of the land. And he 
grew things because he really loved 
growing them. He was fascinated 
by them. So he grew whet and he 
kept pigs and geese because he was 
really fascinated by them. 
Nowadays, you see, the whole of 
this has changed because of 
necessity, because of the cost of 
living and the rates of the land, all 
being obscene and out of focus. 
And therefore, in a sense, people 
can't afford to be artistic farmers 
any more. Actually they can and 
should be, but in line with living 
today in the cities, making money, 
motor cars, roadways, all the other 
means——tobacco, whiskey and 
everything——they’re out of the 
running and they feel out of the 
running. It’s a huge ecological 
matter. 


Q. You describe the theater you 
acted in as classical. You said you 


- couldn’t do it today because it is 


just entertainment. 


A. Yes, it doesn’t exist. This is 
almost identical to what we have 
just been talking about. You 
understand that the theater 
existed for several thousand years, 
beginning with the great Chinese, 
and the Egyptians. But the Greeks 
had an enormours classical theater 
in which everything was a moral, 
like a fairy story. Also dealing with 
gods and goddesses and huge 
ideals and beliefs. All this built up 
with the changes of the centuries, 
as the people grew, and then came 
the enormous Italian periods, 
when they even had opera with the 
same kind of plots in them, and 
then the great French theater and 


English theater and_ then 
Shakespeare. And this brought all 
the Sheridan world and Shaw and 
Barry. These are all classics, 
absolutely classical things. And 
then at that time entered 
broadcasting, films, and television. 
Every one of those three is not a 
classical matter; it is a bank 
balance. it’s a business again. 


Q. But does the fault lie in the 
actual techniques of broadcasting 
and television? 


A.A. You could say that money 
today has become an evil. But 
money itself is not an evil. It is a 
thing that is often talking about in 
these lectures: classical approach, 
how you do something. There is 
no reason why television or films or 
broadcasting should not be 
classical except that it is not a 
personal matter, it’s a machine. 
And therefore it is very difficult for 
it to be classical. Could you even 
say that any photograph was really 
classical? You can’t because it’s 
not. It’s not true enough. However 
there are people who will argue 
that point, naturally. But when 
you ask about theater, you see 
there was a whole time—— 
symphony concerts and opera 
have never paid, they were always 
subsidized by someone who had 
money, by cheating other people, 
always of course, or by the state, 
which wasn’t until later. And 
classic plays, classic theater, in- 
variably don’t pay. If you’ve got 
eighty people on the stage and 
they've all got to have a salary and 
the staff too, it’s quite likely that 
you're not making ends meet. And 
this, making ends meet, should 
never have to be thought of, 
naturally. What happened was 
that people suddenly found out 
that certain plays, especially things 
like pantomine, which is a type of 
fairy story, could make enormous 
amounts of money. It could run for 
a long time because it plased both 
children and grown-ups and 
everybody. A bunch of business 
people would get together and say, 
“My God! Do you realize the 
money they have made out of that? 
It ran for three years and they 
made a quarter of a million!” And 
so they got their heads together; 
they were not interested in theater, 
they were only interested in 
making a profit. So they would 
say, ‘‘let’s look closely at what that 
play is."’ And then they would cut 
down the cost of the play and the 
cost of running the play, and take 
a whole lot out of it. And this 
started a whole thing. They would 
employ an author who would only 
use four characters, so there would 
only be four salaries. And then 
they would only have one set. 
Because it was always cheaper. 
And so eventually they got an 
amalgomation of things whereby 
they could get a profit. And into 
this came the world of en- 
tertainment. And you could 
immediately see that out of this 
they couldn't be bothered about 
only playing to twenty percent of 
the people. They wanted to play to 
eighty percent of the people! So 
they gave the people what they 
wanted, not what they should 
have, not what was idealistic or 
philosophical. It’s like politics 
today; they just play into what 
everybody is going to ask for. And 
here is exactly the same thing. Now 
there’s no harm, in a sense, in 
entertainment; it’s a very good 
thing to have humor and to laugh. 
But this is not the point because 
the Altalians had commedia dell 
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arte——which is the high art of 
comedy. But again it’s classic, it’s 
absolutely classic, it’s about 
something real. And it played with 
classic artistry, with classic artists 
who studied all their lives 
technique, singing, © dance, 
movement, voice——everything is 
perfect. The actors of the com- 
media dell arte and the actors of 
the classic theatre are people who 
have studied the whole of the 
techniques of acting. They’ve got 
to be musicians, they’ve got to be 
dancers, they’ve got to be singers. 
And it’s not just a matter of 
putting your hands in your 
pockets, drinking a cocktail, 
smoking a cigaret and saying a 
couple of lines. You see, it’s a 


“world of consumate art. And you 


have to enter it through a huge 
apprenticeship. First of all you've 
got to learn to move, deportment, 
how to sit in a given period, how to 
wear costume. The average person 
today, putting on an Elizabethan 
costume, just looks like a fool with 
their knock-knees, wandering 
.about——Slop! SIt’s a huge thing 
of grace, of positioning. And so 
this is an enormous technique. 
Now when an artist is an artist 
after twenty, thirty years you 
can suddenly say, ‘‘Will you play 
Ibsen?”” Yes. “Will you play 
Tolstoi?’’ Yes, I can because I am 
an artist. And what is more, I 
don’t have to practice for six 
months to be able to do it. I’ve got 
it right at my fingertips. 


Q. So it’s no longer a matter of the 
artist’s own personality, his own 
choices or limitations causing him 
to do only one little thing...Could 
‘you build any type of garden you 
want, just as you could play any 
type of character you choose? 


A. Yes. 
Q. What type of garden is this? 


A. Oh, this is a very formal- 
informal garden. It’s the most 
complicated and difficult to 
achieve. That is, that you go ut- 
terly by the leanings and contours 
of the nature of the area. In other 
words you assess a piece of land 
with a total vision of it, looking at 
it, and you say, “That much I will 
make into a garden and I will not 
remove any of the natural episode 
that is there, and I will follow it, 
and all that I devise with it will be 
with it.”” Not that it will necessarily 
conform to a conception that I 
have in my mind. This is 
something like Sibelius and some 
of these composers did not sit and 
devise music. They went and 
watched a waterfall or listened to a 
gale and something entered them 
and so they were following 
something and then expressing 
from that. Much of Beethoven, for 
instance, is a device. You get all 
these sonatas, and of course what 
they really are are technical 
exercises. And this is the whole 
technique of life, which is a very 
important matter, but they 
shouldn’t come before the public. 
You see, the whole charm of art is 
unquestionably that the technique 
is so perfect that the soul can 
express itself and then technique is 
not visible. And it is only when this 
happens that art is classic. That's 
why no amateur should ever be 
allowed to publicize what they are 
doing. It’s incomplete. You must 
not let anyone into your studio to 
see what you are doing on the 
canvas, it’s deadly! It almost ruins 
your procedure. Never, never, in 
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all the theatres I have ever been in 
has anyone been allowed in to 
watch the rehearsal. My God! 
They are cleared out at one—— 
‘What the hell are you doing in 
here——get out!” 


Q. What did you do with all the 
poison oak? 


A. That is a very poignant 
question. Of course, I suffer from 
this matter very badly. And of 
course I won't use the chemical, 
because of the extreme damage to 
the soil, and in any case it’s against 
my principles. As a matter of fact, 
that is what they did do on 
campus; that is what nearly killed 
all the oak trees. I took it all out 
with a pickaxe, bit by bit, 
gradually. Occasionally, I em- 
ployed students, who said that they 
didn’t get it, and who invariably 
did, but promised me that they 
didn’t. And I said, ‘Thank God 
for that! You do that bank, will 
you.” And then of course five days 
later they got it. And that was how 
we got it out. We got it out in the 
good weather, sunny weather, 
threw it up, let it dry out, and then 
put it in great piles, and it became 
dead, you see, and eventually 
turned into compost, as it does. 
The American Indians suffered 
from this very badly, too. They 
used to cover themselves with 
white clay in the morning before 
they went out, and when they came 
home in the evening they washed it 
off. 


Q. Do you think that if you had 
come here after some large 
bureaucratic structure had 
developed that you could have 
started the garden? You were here 
at the beginning of the Univer- 
sity... 


A. Ohyes. You see——I'm sure 
you do, I sense it in you——I do 
believe utterly in miracles. And 
miracles can happen any moment 
of the day. I don’t believe that 
anything that is intrinsically 
creative in the world happens 
because of people. It happens 
through people. We don’t create 
anything——anything! We...play 
the piano, we don’t create music. 
And of course, this garden could 
happen any day, any where, and 
indeed they do. And the most 
interesting thing, as you must 
know, about great gardens, is that 
most of them have come out of the 
most diabolical times in the world. 
I mean, you look at La Bagatell, it 
was a bet. It’s one of the great 
gardens of France. It was a bet 
that a young Count couldn't build 
a whole garden and a castle in 
eight months. And he did. And he 
won it. And you see Versaille was 
built by the Pallamors of the 
Louies. And of course, they cast 
fortunes and they got everybody's 
head cut of. And so many x) 
many!——of the great gardens 
have been built on monstrosities, 
because they've got money behind 
them you see. 


Q. Is the garden provident? 


A. This garden? It is extremely 
provident, because of the way it is 
run. Which is the French intensive 
method. In fact it supplies’ eighty 
to a hundred people with their 
vegetables, which is a lot when you 
look at the area. And it supplies 
over three thousand people per 


week with flowers, which 1s 
enormous. So, from that point of 
view, it is provident. But from the 
total point of an educative 
possibility, it does not exist. You 
see, you've got to have poultry, 
geese, cows is possible, goats, large 
areas for orchards and_ fruit 
farming and soft fruits. Everything 
which is biodynamic. It must all 
intermix. Into weave and balance. 


Q. What are you going to talk 
about in your last lecture? 


A. Now, why should I tell you 
that? I'm going to talk about 
clairvoyance. Clear vision. And it’s 
going to be a summation of the ten 
lectures. I'm going to tell a long 
fairy story of Swahili which is, in 
it’s fairy story manner, very ex- 
pressive. It has everything that one 
is working and speaking about. 
I'm also going to speak about the 
enormous ecological possibility of 
this campus. Of what one would 
envision, within the philosophical 
art of horticulture being done in 
such a place. 


Q. What is your vision? 


A. OQOh,... I can’t tell you that 
because it’s too big to talk about. 
But, you know the Cowell car park 
down here? You know the 
Stevenson car park? I wrote a 
long, involved letter to the 
Chancellor about this. I said, ‘‘Just 
hand these over.’’ We will in a 
sense blow them both up. At the 
back of Crown is a spring. There is 
running water all the year round. | 
will pipe it, I will bring it under the 
road, just under the road, and I 
will bring it out at the top of 
Cowell College there, in those 
redwoods and drop it straight 
down into a lake..., over great 
rocks, rocks the size of this chalet 
placed there as a cliff; with all the 
most fantastic alpine gardens on 
the south side, and on the north 
side, in the trees, all rhodeden- 
drons and ferns. But huge rock 
gardens and this wonderful lake. 
And the redwoods all living 
happily as they would. And the, 
suddenly, a red ladder bridge 
going over Stevenson Road into a 
whole Japanese garden with 
another lake, but all Japanese, 
with water lillies, with prunus 
Kabzau and Chiotai, all the 
Japanese maples, irises, with 
egrets and a little bridge to it. And 
that would lead round across the 
road coming up to what would be a 
grass sward with enormous banks 
of azaleas and lillies. This would 
all be leading down the road, all 
very natural, with the winding of 
the land, which would balance 
with that, making a whole circuit. 
And then here a sun garden and 
then... you know, it’s rather too 
much to describe all that. But this 
will begin to give you some ideas as 
to the visions as to what this place 
could be made into. If you go to 
the top of this road here, where 
Crown crosses over to Cowell and 
you look down you suddenly see a 
masterpiece that the St. Peter- 
sburg Gardens and Versailles took 
three centuries to build. You've 
got trees here, you've got that 
fantastic valley that ends with a 
clairvoyer straight over the ocean 
there into space. It’s got everything 
that it takes most people three 
centuries to establish. You've got 
it/ So all you've got to do is plant 
an immaculate avenue up here and 
then build your gardens on either 
side, flowing. Something of this 
vision, but with endless variations, 
and a huge, totally provident farm, 
as the communal farm. And every 
college, before it is designed, 
would have its entourant of land 
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this should be a beautiful thing ‘o 
give emanations and . So that the 
students entering it would wh 


‘absolutely overwhelmed im- 


mediately. By belonging to this 
college with their emanations and 
the college with this... the whole 
infusion’ would lead into their 
scholarly life of magics. 


Q. Earlier. you spoke of art as 
being something that only those 
qualified through apprenticeship 
could understand. Today, with 
nature being abused horribly in so 
many ways and everyone’s survival 
becoming dependent on stopping 
this abuse and developing a 
conception of nature similar to 
what you have... can they? Do you 
think the whole world can be 
turned into a garden? 


A. Yes, I do. When you say the 
whole world, you see, I think there 
are only certain areas suitable for 
mankind to live in and other areas 
man should not upset the natural 
environment. Many animals do 
not appreciate the vicinity of man. 
But it is quite obvious to my way of 
thinking that man is not meant to 
inhabit every inch of the world. He 
belongs in what you would call the 
lush lands. And in those lands he 
sould indeed create gardens. I do 
not believe in extensive farms. I 
have no interest in thousand jcre 
farms. The whole charm of the 
farm is the husbandry of it by the 
family and any other families or 
retainers that might enter the 
scene with them. In a sense man 
has got to condone to nature and 
creation; he can’t dominate it, he’s 
got to go with it. But if he has a 
farm, it shouldn't dominate his 
life, it shouldn't rule his life. Oh, 
no, he must live in it, with it. Oh, 
utterly. This is why I believe in 
growing and combining all the life 
of the animals and birds with your 
farm so that it is part of nature. 
And, of course, I believe in an 
amalgomation of farmers, too. 
This intermingling of farms, to 
me, is an important matter. But 
small holding farming is a far mor 
exquisite thing than large 
agricultural farming which doesn’t 
mean a thing; in any case, it 
doesn’t work. 


ee 


Special to the Press 


A Flame sprayer was used in the 
Upper Quarry Wednesday Af- 
ternoon to burn plans growing in 
the amphitheatre and around the 
edges of the pavement. A secretary 
in the Campus Planning office 
gave a horrified gasp and con- 
nected Crown student John 
Furber, who took the above photo, 
with Jack Burnett, who reported 
that Campus Planning had neither 
planned nor been informed of the 
plant burning. 

Bill, the worker, shut off the 
flame 40° minutes later and 
commented that it wasn't effective 
enough. He wished Furber luck in 
convincing his bosses at Physical 
Plant that the plants are a living 
asset to the Uper Quarry. 


THE LOW DOWN — Mug shot of Editor-Elect Paul Bernard Walp, 
made at a recent Gauss House lineup, reveals that, should he by some 
means survive a summer in Caleveras County, he will reside on campus 
next quarter at College V, Dorm A, Room 306. His telephone extension, 
which will be quickly tapped by Campus Police and/or sabotaged by irate 


hallmates, will be extension 4343. 
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EGADS, NEW EDITOR! 


Special to the press 


At a staff meeting Monday 
evening, May 15, Bernie Walp, a 
UCSC Junior, was elected to the 
position of Editor of the City on a 
Hill Press for the 1972-3 academic 
year. 

Walp will be returning to the 
UCSC campus in fall after a two- 
quarter stint in Sacramento as a 
legislative intern for the Student 
Lobby of the Associated Students 
of the University of California. 
Walp also has been involved in 
efforts to promote the views of 
Consumer Federation of 
California and the Planning and 
Conservation League as a publicity 
officer, while in the California 


* capitol. 


As founder and former editor of 
the College V Newsletter and a 
staff member of the City on a Hill 
Press for two years, Walp has 
developed a sort of masochistic 
love for journalism. {n the good 
old CHP tradition, he never begins 
a story until after midnight and 
often typesets, edits, proofs and 
lays it out himself. 

Walp’s relationship with the 
UCSC Administration is an 
unusual one. While on assignment 
at a People’s Park demonstration 
in Berkeley last year, he was 
arrested for failure to disperse and 
conspiracy to incite a riot. “I was 
standing in the middle of this 
intersection and I was out of film,” 
the new Editor related later. 
‘““When all of a sudden a cop came 
up and asked me to move. I was 
seeing red. There was no rational 
reason behind my action, but I 
said ‘no’.” A letter from Chan- 
cellor McHenry (and others from 
Provost Hall of College V and 
Michael Wallace, former Editor of 
the City on a Hill Press) helped 
Bernie out when he came before 
the judge. 

JUDGE: (opening character 
file) Ah, yes—Dean McHenry—a 
good friend of mine. (a pause) - 
Would you mind my contacting 
Provost Hall about this case, 
young man? 

WALP: No, that’s o.k. 
Provost Hall is very concerned for 
my welfare. 

JUDGE: (a pause) Well, then, 
case dismissed. 


At a dinner later in the year, 
Chancellor McHenry addressed 
the assembled staff of the Press 
thusly: 

“At UCLA,” he said, “I was 
involved in a lot of activities. I was 
involved in a little bit of govern- 
ment and I worked on the campus 


At the meeting at which he was 
elected, Walp asserted that the 
major thrust of his. Kditorship 
would be toward a_ decen- 
tralization of power and 
responsibility—continuing trends 
started this year. He said that, 
among other innovations, he 
would introduce the practice of 
electing a new Editor at the end of 
the Winter Quarter. This would 
allow for better continuity of 
leadership, he said. It also means 
that he will be Editor for two 
quarters only. 


As Editor-Elect, Walp has 
exclusive power to appoint 
members of next year’s Editorial 
Board, to expand or contract the 
number of members, and to “fire” 
them. He will assume signatory 
power over CHP funds in Sep- 
tember. 


(Expenditures from CHP coffers 
must also be signed for by the 
Media Council Secretary and by 
the Media Council Chairman). 

Bernie is dynamic, has definite 
changes in mind for the format 
and content of the Press, writes 
quickly and fluently, and has 
experience in a broad range of 
campus and community affairs. 

Like any student editor, or head 
of an all-volunteer operation, he 
will be seeking community support 
and talent in the months ahead. If 
you are concerned about campus 
affairs, community events, or the 
philosophic drift of the City on a 
Hill Press, he’ll need your advice 
and help, your pressure and your 
elbow-grease. 

A community newspaper is 
limited by the community context 
in which it is operated. Bernie 
Walp will be seeking ways to 
expand that context—through 
increased student involvement—in 
the quarters ahead. 


Bernie Walp, 2412 50th Avenue, 
Sacramento, California, 95822 
{until June 10). 
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JOHN BRYANT, JANE MINGORI, BERNIE WALP. 


INDOCHINA 


WEDNESDAY 
MAY 17, 1972. 


MILITARY SITUATION: Are 
North Vietnamese successfully 


clearing mines 

Harbor? North Vietnamese of- 
ficials told an American journalist 
in Haiphong that they had so far 
been able to sweep mines planted 
by U.S. airplanes in Haiphong 
Harbor rapidly enough to allow 
ships to move in and out of North 
Vietnam’s major port. ‘‘In- 
dependent” sources agreed with 
the North Vietnamese account, 
citing the alleged entry of the East 
German greighter Frieden 
(“Peace’’) into the harbor as an 
example of the _ ineffic of 
President Nixon’s mining policies. 
Jerry W. Friedheim, the official 
spokesman for the Pentagon, said, 
however, that the Frieden had 
been within the harbor before the 
mines were laid. Other U-S. 
Administration officials said that 
no ships had left or entered the 
harbor since the mines were ac- 
tivated and that U.S. 
reconaissance flights had not 
detected mine -Sweeping 
operations. South Vietnamese 
troops reach points two miles from 
Anloe: A South Se re 
composed of paratroops and foot 
soldiers feet the South Viet- 
namese 21st Division were closer 
Wednesday night to the provincial 
capitol of Anloc than they had ever 
yet penetrated since their effort to 
reach the surrounded and besieged 
former city sixty miles north of 
Saigon began nearly a month ago. 
Anloc, now a complete ruin, has 
sustained between and 1,5009 
artillery rounds each day during 
the month-long siege. South 
Vietnamese forces trapped in the 
city have been suffering losses of 
approximately SO persons killed or 
wounded each day. North Viet- 
namese troops, too, have been 
killed in massive numbers as they 
have clung to positions in 
surrounding mountains which are 
open to attack from U.S. B-52 
bombers and as they have at- 
tempted to overrun the town in 
Soviet-made tanks. Over 40 tanks 
have been destroyed. Wednesday’s 
advance came the day after a B-52 
bombing raid in advance of the 
South Vietnamese forces which the 
U.S. says killed 300 North Viet- 
namese. The South Vietnamese 
were helicoptered in, encountering 
little resistance, and made no 
attempt to consolidate or gain 
control over those portions of road 
over which they flew. Bombing 
statistics: In South Vietnam, U.S. 
tactical bombers flew 377 raids, B- 
52s carried out 25. In North 
Vietnam, U.S. planes bombed 250 
different targets. 


THURSDAY 
MAY 18, 1972. 


Hanoi reports US planes 
downed: A Hanoi press report 
claimed S US planes had been shot 
down last week but US officials 


declined to comment. They did, . 
however, confirm the loss of two . 


jets over North Vietnam on May 
11; the crewmen aboard an Air 
Force F-10S shot down 60 miles 
southwest of Hanoi are still listed 
as missing. Communist road 
rebuilt: The North Vietnamese 
circumvented the destroyed Route 
S between Hanoi and Haiphong, 
cut on May 11 by the bombing of a 
bridge. They are constructing a 
pontoon bridge and traffic bet- 
ween the cities that can complete 

the route in 15 hours. 
Soviets respect mining of 
Harbor: The last two 


Soviet freighters approaching the 
harbor of Haiphong have been 
diverted to other ports and some 
officials say this is a sign that 
Russia is unwilling to risk a 
confrontation with the United 
States. Officials also say that 
“virtually all’ of the total of 13 
Soviet freighters, bound for 
Haiphong, have been ordered 
toward other ports, including 
south China ports. Because so 
many ships have been diverted so 
quickly, one ranking official felt it 
was probably that Russians were 
privately warned about the 
decision to mine Haiphong harbor, 
possibly during Kissinger’s trip to 
Moscow... 

Vietnamization: as effective as the 
air war? Apparently not; massive 
bombings by American B-52’s 
have been credited with holding 
off enemy attacks on Anloc and in 
Kontum Province. More than 1/2 
of the enemy casualties occurring 
since the March offensive have 
been credited to air power, par- 
ticularly with the big B-52 
bombers that are deemed more 
effective than the ground troops 
trained in the Vietnamization 
program. Two missions were flown 
last week near Haiphong, the 
furthest point north yet to be 
bombed. Bombing statistics: On 
Tuesday, a B-S2 strike near Anloc 
killed 300 North Vietnamese 
soldiers, destroyed a tank, two 
artillery pieces, and two an- 
tiaircraft guns, it was reported. 


FRIDAY 
MAY 19, 1972. 


MILITARY SITUATION: South 
Vietnamese troops fight to regain 
control of Route 13: The main 
route to the beseiged provincial 
capitol of An Loc in South 
Vietnam was’ the subject of 
skirmishes as relief troops _at- 
tempting to supply fresh units and 
to evacuate casualties battled with 
Vietcong. The Saigon command 
anticipated the arrival of relief 
troops anytime, but said the route 
would probably be closed to 
regular traffic. Offers of cash 
awards and battlefield promotions 
were used to urge South Viet- 
namese troops to recapture 
stretches of Route 13 held by the 
Vietcong since mid-April. A South 
Vietnamese spokesman stressed 
the importance of bringing in a 
resupply of forces to Anloc even if 
the road was not completely open 
to traffic. “By bringing fresh units 
into the town, evacuation of 
casualties will be greatly 
facilitated,” he said of the month- 
long impasse confronting Anloc’s 
access by relief workers. 
Communists attack, retreat from 
Kontum in Central Highlands: In 
the Central Highlands of middle 
South Vietnam, a “fairly heavy 
attack” by Vietcong was repelled 
after five hours of battle. 
American bombing missions flew 
within six miles of Kontum in that 
maneuver. 


SATURDAY, 
MAY 20, 1972. 


MILITARY SITUATION: 
Progress of Anloc relief column 
slow, frustrating as fighting 
continues: The relief column, 
attempting to bring increased 
troop support and supplies into 
Anloc, now in a state of rubble 


- NEAR DMZ 


May 25, 1972. 


after Communist Shelling and 
bombing, has been stalled by 
heavy attacks made by North 
Vietnamese troops using tanks, 
mortars, and rockets. Hundreds of 
North Vietnamese troops, ac- 
cording to the South Vietnamese 
command, forced a halt of the 
relief troops along Route 13 to the 
capitol city of the province north of 
Saigon. Reports indicate the relief 
troops are no closer to Anloc than 
yesterday, and are still 2 miles 
outside of the city. 


SUNDAY, 
MAY 21, 1972. 


MILITARY SITUATION: 

Enemy move baffles US 
aids: A surprise attack on the 
northern town of Hue in South 
Vietnam, unprecedented because 
of the lack of preliminary artillery 
barrage that generally ac- 
companies significant offensives, 
left an estimated 165 persons 
dead. Eight enemy tanks were 
reportedly destroyed. The 
maneuver was unexpected as no 
enemy movement toward Hue had 
been reported in previous days. 
The enmy force of 600 men was 
countered by American naval 
gunfire, American bomber raids, 
and South Vietnamese artillery 
fire. “A target is a target is a 
target,” remarked a US official in 
Vietnam: No account of bombing 
in North Vietnam was given by the 
American command for Sunday. A 
US information officer indicated 
that because bombing in Hanoi 
and Haiphong in North Vietnam is 
“routine,” that unless raid results 


‘are ‘‘exceptional’’ no an- 


nouncements of raids would be 
made. In the southeastern district 
town of Datdo, government 
control was reported to be in 
command after the town was 
briefly occupied Saturday by 
Vietcong forces. 


PRICELESS ART IN MUSEUM 
HASTILY 
EVACUATED FOR FEAR OF 
DESTRUCTION: 

Porcelain, bronze, and stone 
sculptures from the 2nd through 
1Sth centuries. were being crated 
last week for shipment to a safer 
place. More than 60,000 residents 
of Hue, located just south of the 
DMZ, have been evacuated this 
month for fear of attack by enemy 
artillery. Ung Tuong, the curator 
of the Hue Museum, requested a 
move for the articles after the fall 
of Quangtri city to the north on 
May 1. The museum contains 
pieces believed to be some of the 
most important art treasures in 
South Vietnam. 


MONDAY, 
MAY 22, 1972. 


ATTACKERS ON THE CITY 
OF HUE were turned back again 
by South Vietnamese inside the 
provincial capital. 

THE NORTH VIETNAMESE 
TANKS and 140 soldiers were 
destroyed in battles north of Hue, 
while the South Vietnamese base 
in Phongdien continues to be 
shelled. Several hours of 130 mm 
fire destroyed about 200 houses. 
Over 2000 people flee from 
Phongdien south to Hue, or on to 
Danang. 

BOMBING RAIDS’ ON 
NORTH VIETNAM have been 
stepped up to 300 sorties per day, 
up from 2S0 per day which had 
occurred beginning May 9 when 
Nixon announced mining 
Haiphong and resuming air at- 
tacks. 


ANLOC is stikll held by the 
South Vietnamese, but rein- 
forcements have been stuck in 
mud and enemy fire since mid- 
April. They are several miles fouth 
of Anloc. 

SAIGON. RESIDENTS ARE 
FEARSOME about possible 
Communist attacks there, ac- 
cording to a New York Times 
study. The White House an- 
nounced that Hanoi morale is low. 
The Russian soldier killed when 
his ship was bombed in Haiphong 
on May 10 was given the highest 
posthumous valor award by the 
North Vietnamese. A stewardess 
injured on the same boat emerged 
from the German/Viet Friendship 
Hospital after having her lower leg 
amputated, and flew home to the 
USSR. 

FROGMEN IN DANANG, part 
of the North Vietnamese Army, 
successfully blew a hole in the hull 
of an American privately-owned 


munitions ship. 
TUESDAY, 
MAY 23, 1972. 


NORTH VIETNAMESE FAC- 
TORIES WILL BE BOMBED, 
according to a _ Pentagon 
spokesman Tuesday. The Wall 
Street Journal reports that the 
most likely target will be the only 
steel mill in the nation, which 
makes rails and boat hulls. 


ENVIRONMENTAL NEWS 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 24, 1972. 


THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
CITY OF QUANG TRI, which fell 
to the North Vietnamese May 1, 
remains unchallenged by South 
Vietnamese troops. U.S. 7th Fleet 
craft have landed men at Quang 
Tri vicinity, however, and 2000 
South Vietnamese have been 
landed at enemy territory north of 
Hue. American bombers have 
been hitting the north Hue area 
where a large North Vietnamese 
encampment is believed to exist. 


QUANG TRI LAY SEVERAL 
MILES WEST of a battle between> 
South Vietnamese marinas and 
enemy forces. Saigon reports two 
South Vietnamese killed and nine 
wounded; 133 enemy troops and 
two amphibious tanks annihilated. 
Captured were 40 tons of am- 
munition and 20 tons of rice. 

SANTA CRUZ PROTESTERS 
from the May 11 demonstration 
have been separated into five 
groups which will each be 
prosecuted with a jury trial next 
month. District Attorney Peter 
Chang has refused to deal with 69 
affidavits of complaint against 
brutal -police officers on May 10 
because the complaints do not 
name specific officers. 


SENATE DEFEAT FOR COASTLINE PROTECTION BILL 
Last week a key Senate committee defeated the conservationist 
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supported bill to establish stronger controls to protect the California 
coastline and approved a rival measure backed by local government. The 
conservationist bill by Senator Donald Grunsky (Rep-Watsonville) and 
supported by the California Coastal Alliance, was turned back on a split 
4-4 vote of the Senate Natural Resources Committee. Then on a 5-3 vote 
the committee approved and sent to the Finance Committee a coastline 
measure by Senator Dennis Carpenter (Rep-Newport Beach), which 
strongly emphasizes participation of local government in planning and 
regulating development along the 1100 mile coastline. 

The Coastal Alliance, a coalition of more than 100 conservation groups 
including the Sierra Club, criticized the defeat of the Grunsky bill and 
formally announced it will seek to enact the legislation by putting it on 
the November ballot in the form of an initiative. 

Last year the Natural Resources Committee was the graveyard for all 
coastal bills, so the defeat was not unexpected. 

The Grunsky bill, among other things, would establish a permit system 
under which regional government agencies would be empowered to deny 
certain types of construction and development. Labor, utilities, the real 
estate lobby and others opposed it on the grounds that it would create a 
five-year moratorium on building along the coast. The bill by Senator 
Carpenter, who voted against the Grunsky bill, sets up a 15-member 
state board to draft and develope a comprehensive land-use plan for the 
entire coast, from 1000 yards inland to three miles seaward. The bill was 
supported by the County Supervisors Association of California but by no 
conservation groups. 


VWs, CHRYSLERS FAILING SMOG TEST 


Volkswagen and Chrysler Corporation have been asked to supply more 
cars for testing because three quarters of the Volkswagens and 60 
percent of the Chrysler vehicles checked failed to meet California’s 
exhaust emission standards. If further testing does not improve 
Volkswagens showing the State Air Resources may have to hold up sales. 
The California emission control regulations are already stricter than 
those in the rest of the nation. Beginning this year, tests are required on 
25 percent of the cars built on regular assembly lines to determine 
whether their emission-control systems are as effective in practice as 
those on the prototypes the state examined earlier. It was those assembly 
line models previously certified by Volkswagen and Chrysler that failed 
to meet the standards. Of 88 Volkswagens tested, 66 flunked. Beginning 
with the 1973 models, all assembly line models must be tested, and a 
$5000 fine will be imposed for every car sold that fails. Officials at 
Volkswagen were unable to explain why the cars that had passed tests in 
Germany failed the California tests. One suggested that the emission 
control device was thrown out of adjustment by the ocean voyage to the 
United States. 
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Chicano goals are listed 


From Page 3 
STUDENTS 


At Present: Of the total un- 
dergraduate enrollment of 4014 
students, 145 are Chicano (3.6%), 
31 other Spanish speaking, 79 
Black, 158 Oriental, 26 American 
Indian, 141 other and 3434 Anglo. 
Of a total graduate enrollemtn of 
280 students, only 11 (3.72) are 
Chicano. In addition, in accepting 


students for enrollment for the 
1972-73 school year, over 100 
Chicano students were rejected 
although they met most of the 
University’s academic 
requirements. Future Goals: The 
following are considered the 
minimum objectives for Chicano 
enrollment for this Spring and the 
next 3 years: 


Spring 1971-71 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
Total Projected 
Enrollment 4,100 4,900 5,700 6,500 
Chicano 200 400 600 1,000 
(4.8%) (7.1%) (10.5%) (15.6%) 
FACULTY 


Within a period of 3 years, the 
objective should be to quadruple 
the present Chicano enrollment, 
although the resulting percentage 
of 15.6% would still reflect only 
half of the 35% surrounding 
Chicano student population. The 
same goal of quadrupling Chicano 
enrollment would apply to the 
graduate level as well. 

Faculty at Present: Of a total 


Spring 1971-72 


Total Projected Fculty 335 
Chicano 10 
(2.9%) 


Within a period of 3 years, the 
objective should be to have at least 
60 Chicano Faculty members to 


faculty of 335, only 4 are Chicano 
(1.2%), 6 Black, 0 American In- 
dian, 1 Oriental and 324 Anglo. 


Future Goals: Since the law 
requires that the faculty make-up 
reflect the ethnic and racial make- 
up of the student population, the 
following should be the minimum 
objectives for numbers of Chicanos 
on the faculty: 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
375 415 455 
17 30 60 
(4.4%) (7.2%) (14%) 
reflect the increased Chicano 


student enrollment during that 
same period. 


STAFF 


At Present: There are no Chicanos 
of any high administrative posts— 
Vice Chancellors, Assistant Vice 
Chancellors, Assistant Chan- 
cellors, etc.—nor are there any 
.Chicanos heading any department 
on campus. Virtually all of the 
Chicano staff at the Universityy is 
located in lower management 
areas—clerks, typists, etc.—and 


Spring 1971-72 


Upper 
[Vice Chancellors, etc.] 0 


Upper Middle 
[Dept. Heads, etc.}- 2 


Middle 
[Asst. Management, etc.] 3 


Lower 
[Clerks, Typists, etc.] 44 
In addition, an Affirmative 


Action Plan for Employment as 
required by Executive Order 11246 
should also be developed by the 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL 


At Present: Current programs 
developed to assist minorities— 
namely, the RATE (Research and 
Teacher Education) Program, the 
Teacher Corps Internship 
Program and MAT (Masters in 
Arts and Teaching Degree 
Program)—are inadequate, _in- 
sufficiently funded, fail to ac- 
curately adhere to _ federal 
guidelines, receive little support 


even here, the percentage does not 
reflect the minority make-up of the 
surrounding employment area. 
Future Goals: Again, the law 
requires that the staff reflect the 
ethnic and racial make-up of the 
student and faculty population at 
the University. The following are 
minimum objectives in this area 
for Chicanos: 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
2 3 = 5 
3 S 8 
S 9 1S 
88 132 176 


University to insure overall equal 
employment compliance with the 
law. 


PROGRAMS 


from the University and, as a 


consequence, are unlikely to 
survive. 

Future Goals: 

(a) RATE Program. Under the 


requirements of the initial grant 
proposal, the University must 
accept the responsibility for the 
complete and adequate funding of 
this program, regardless of cut- 
backs in state support. We believe 


° 


the RATE Program must be 
funded at an annual level of at 
least $100,000. In addition, the 
primary focus of the Program 
must be on the needs of minority 
children in the surrounding area, 
and on_bilingual-bicultural 
education. 

(b) National Teacher Corps Cycle 
VII Intership Program. This 
Program is planned to be located 
in the University Extension rather 
than the University proper. We 
believe this would seriously detract 
from the effectiveness of the 
program. The University must 
assume direct responsibility for 
Cycle VII, provide credentials 
from the University itself and not 
the Extension, incorporate a 
masters program in bilingual- 
bicultural education for the 
participating students, and waive 
present tuition fees in order to 
relieve studetns of this burden and 
obtain existing federal assistance 
for such a waiver. 

(c) MAT Program. This existing 
program can be -— greatly 
strengthened by having the 
Graduate Council provide field 
supervisors to assist in this area 
and by focusing the direction of 
the Program more to the needs of 
Chicanos and the surrounding 
minority community. 


FUTURE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


At Present: The University has 
virtually no curriculum programs 
for ethnic or racial minorities. 
Although it plans to open a 
College VII in the Fall of 1972 
directed at ethnic and urban 
studies, no ethnic programs have 
been outlined nor any Chicano or 
minority faculty or high ad- 
ministrative staff hired to assist in 
the work and establishment of the 
College. 

Future Goals: 

(a) College VII. The Univegsity 
should delay the opening of this 
College for one academic year in 
order to more adequately include 
and plan for minority par- 
ticipation in the role of this 
College, and to further determine 
how the College can best meet the 
needs of ethnic and minority 
students. Further, considering the 
College’s pronounced goal of 
centering on ethnic studies, the 
College must have at least a 50% 
Chicano representation in its 
student, faculty and staff make- 
up, and must involve Chicano and 
minority students in the planning 
of its curriculum and program 
structure. 

(b) Chicano Research Institute. 
The University must establish, 
either independently or as a part of 
College VII, a Chicano Research 
Institute dedicated exclusively to 
researching, studying, and dealing 
with the problems—social, 
cultural, educational, political, 
and economic—of Chicanos in 
California, and directly involving 
Chicano graduate and un- 
dergraduate students in ths effort. 
(c) Graduate Department in 
Bilingual-Bicultural Studies. The 
University should establish a 
Graduate Department in 
Bilingual-Becultural Studies to 
provide masters degrees in various 
disciplinary and inter-disciplinary 
areas of minority study. 
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SUZANNE PAIZIS 


From Page 2 


With reference to the paying of 
tuition in public colleges and 
universities, Ms. Paizis said that 
she felt that all levels of education 
should be tuition free, and those 
who could benefit from an 
education should be provided with 
one. She said that changes in the 
tax structure to make it more 
equitable would solve the problem 
of financing schools by having 
those with more money also paying 
more. 

In discussing unification of 
school districts, the candidate 
indicated that while there are some 
obvious improvements in , ad- 
ministration following unificafion, 
there is no ome answer as to 
whether unification is better or 
worse for a district. She added that 
generally it depends on the people 
in the district and how much they 
were willing to work on it. She 
indicated a constant danger of 
administration becoming ‘top 
heavy.’ 

Asked about the proposed 
unification of Santa Cruz Schools, 
Ms. Paizis said that she has been 
in favor of this move for a long 
time and supports the current 
ballot measure. 

Turning to environmental 
legislation, Ms. Paizis indicated 
that the most pressing need for her 
district was coastline legislation. 
Referring to the fact that the 17th 
district contained 330 miles of 
coastline, she was amazed at the 
incumbent’s and the legislature’s 
lack of action on this issue. 

Referring to Senate Bill 100, she 
said that Sen. Grunsky had his 
name tacked on to it only after he 
heard someone had filed to run 
against him. 

About current proposed 

measure Ms. Paizis condemmed 
those which provided for local 
control of coastlines as serving to 
“Maintain the status quo.” she 
added, “I do think that we need 
regional planning with people on 
these boards who are not in real 
estate, or development, of con- 
struction businesses and those are 
the people who have traditionally 
made the decisions about these th- 
cgs.” 
Although she support 
Proposition 9’s proposals, Ms. 
Paizis said that she is afraid that 
its all-inclusive nature may be the 
cause of its defeat. 

She said that it was not really 
well-written legislation and that if 
it did pass it would have to be 
modified and worked-on in the 
next 2 ro 3 years. 

Asked if she felt that the use of 
the initiative to counter Legislative 
reticence on environmental issues 


will become an important tactic, 
she said that given such an 
inability to deal with the problem 
this would probably be the case. 


. She added quickly, however, that 


putting people in the Legislature 
who would more effectively 
represent the people of the, state 
would be the optimal situation. 


Asked about helping to prepare 
people now unemployed for jobs 
and then supplying jobs, Ms. 
Paizis said that training programs 
should be improved and im- 
plemented to this end. She added: 

“If we think about the year 1990 
or 2000 however, we are not going 
to have that many jobs for people, 
sO we are going to have to help 
people to learn to live without 
working 40 hours a week. 


Finally, the discussion went to a 
campaign statement Ms. Paizis 
had made regarding ‘every 
citizne’s right to personal choice.’ 

*‘We have had some problems 
about accepting other life-styles. 
People are sometimes harassed 
and hassled because they choose to 
live in different ways than the 
milieu. I think that people should 
generally be able to ingest into 
their systems whatever they want 
to without being arrested for it. I 
think that all of the harrassment 
for different kind of behavior that 
we see is a great waste of effort and 
energy and it only engenders a 
mistrust and suspicion. I think 
that we have to begin to con- 
sciously say that people should live 
as they wish, as long as they don’t 
harm one another or one another’s 
property, and respect some general 
values that people should be left 
alone. I can go so far as to cite one 
of the cities down in the lower 
Salinas Valley which recently 
passed an ordinance against 
loitering, in a town that has at 
least SO0% Mexican-Americans. 
Part of these people’s life-style is 
loitering. They walk up and down 
the street and chat, go in and out 
of the bars and so forth. This is 
almost to say that we don’t want 
these people on our streets so just 
wipe them out. 

We are going to have to begin 
limiting people’s freedoms with 
respect to many things, such as 
polluting and defiling the en- 
vironment, something which has 
always been permissable, will have 
to be stopped. In this sense, we are 
not going to be able (nor shdiild 
we) maintain a military or police 
force to inhibit people in their 
choices to look like they want to, 
smoke what they want to and so 
on. 


To date several attorneys have 
been contacted to work on the suit: 
Leon MPanetta—Monterey 
Al Moreno—Public Advocate in 
San Francisco 
Alan Exelcod—Attorney for 
MALDEF (Mesican-American 
Legal Defense and Education 
Fund((. 

Other planned action: 

1) Press release throughout the 
state. 

2) A letter campaign from the nine 
county community service area 
addressing letters to Chancellor 
McHenry. John Biggs—Staff 
Director U.S. Commission, Civil 
Rights, Starley Pottinger— 
Director, Office of Civil Rights, 


Floyd L. Pierce—Regional Civil 
Rights Director in support of 
Chicano demands for affirmative 
action in present university policy. 
3) Letter to Chancellor McHenry, 
dated April 26th, being circulated 
on and off campus by students and 
community members for 
signatures of support. 

Chicano community, Chicano 
organizations, and Chicano 
students are informed and ac- 
tualizing this issue. This suit will 
implement established legalities 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and Executive Order 
11246. But, more os, it will create 
law reform state-wide for justice to 
Chicanos in higher education. 
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CAPTION WRITING CONTEST — The City on a Hill Press, having 

‘successfully fought the urge to write another one of its infamous cap- 
tions, will instead offer a two dollar prize to the person who is able to 
come up with the most humorous caption based on the picture printed 
above. Entries should be mailed or brought to the Pressroom, Room 302, 
Applied Sciences Bldg., before May 31, 1972. 

The Sober Truth: Butch Bucciarelli and Linda [‘Pickpocket”?] 
Arnold appear as gambler Nathan Detroit and his showgirl fiancee of 10 
years, Adelaide, in the classic musical comedy “Guys and Dolls”, to be 
presented Memorial Day weekend at UCSC. Curtain time will be at 8:00 
p-m., May 25 to 28 in the Performing Arts Concert Hall. Filled with the 
horseplayers, Salvation Army workers, showgirls, and other characters of 
Damon Runyan’s Broadway, “Guys and Dolls” is being sponsored by 
College V and is the first musical to be staged here. 
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ASUC LOBBY 
CO-DIRECTOR JOB 
IS OPEN 


The University of California 
Student Lobby announced today 
that it is seeking applicants for the 
full-time position of Lobby Co- 
Director. The Lobby, now engaged 


in its second year of legislative . 


activity, is an entirely student-run 
operation, organized to enable UC 
studetns to actively participate in 
the state legislative process. The 
two full-time Lobbby Directors are 
responsible for the overall 
operation of the program— 
including developing legislation, 
co-ordinating the student  in- 
ternship program, providing 
campus annexes and media with 
information on Capitol 
developments, and ascertaining 
student opinion on the multitude 
of issues considered annually in 
Sacramento. Mos importantly, the 
Lobbly Directors must provide the 
necessary continuity and expertise 
for the ten to twenty student in- 
terns who work with the Lobby in 
Sacramento each quarter. 

In order to maintain credibility 
both in the legislature and on 
campus, it is essential that the 


Lobby remain constantly in tune 


with student sentiments and 
concerns. For this reason, Lobby 
directors should be either recent or 
prospective UC graduates in- 
terested in Sacramento em- 
ployment for one to two years. It is 
important, furthermore, that each 
applicant have a _ working 
knowledge of the University and 
have been active in various 
students organization. The 
position will begin during the first 
or second week of June so that the 
new Director will have an op- 
portunity to develop the necessary 
contacts and exposure to the 
current legislative program. 


‘Rather than relying on 
professional advocates, the Lobby 
has emerged as an _ entirely 
student-run and _— student- 
supported operation,’ explained 
Co-Direcotr Kati Perry. ‘For 
someone who is interested in 
advancing student concerns, and 
who would like to have complete 
exposure to the political process, 
the position is ideal.” 


Prospective applicants should 
contact their campus Annex or call 
the Student Lobby in Sacramento 
via the tie-line to Davis (X20206). 


May 25, 1972. 


NOTE FROM STATE SENATE 
ANTIWAR PROPOSAL 


Senator Mervyn Dymally has 
introduced a resolution to the 
California State Senate urging the 
following actions. (SJR 21) 


1) All United States bombing in 
Indochina be immediately 
stopped. 

2) A sepcific date be set for early 
withdrawal of all U.S. forces from 
Indochina. 

3) All U.S. support for the Thieu 
government be ended. 

4) The Paris peace talks be 
resumed. 

5) Congress is urged to pass 
$3049 d(Gravel) and HR 14055 
(Drinan) which will terminate 
funding for the war. 

6) The people and elected of- 
ficials of California are urged to 
support the Southeast Asia War 
Initiative Proposition. The 
resolution is going to the rules 
committee and will be set for 
hearing soon. Members of the 
rules committee are listed below, 
along with their room numbers at 
the Capitol Building, Sacramento, 


California 95814. 


Legislators receive about 30 


letters each day on the average. A : 


barrage of thirty or so letters on 
one subject is very effective. Please 
write to your local district 
representatives, senate and 
assembly, (all will consider anti- 
war resolutions soon) and also to 
these members of the rules 
committee: 


James Mills, Chairman of Rules 
Committee-Rm. 5100 (D-San 
Diego), Robert Lagomarsino-Rm. 
5080 (R-Santa Barbara), Robert 
Stevens-Rm. 4031 (R-Los Angeles), 
Joseph Kennick, Rm. 2048 (D- 
Long Beach-, and TStephen Teale, 
Rm. 5082 (D-Mokelumne Hill). 


ESSESS Etieses 


CLASSICAL GUITARIST 


Morris Mizrahai, a Lutenist and 
Classical Guitarist, will perform 
next Tuesday, May 30, in Cowell 
Dining Hall at 8:00pm. Admission 
is free. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


The National Endowment for 
Humanities (Youth Grants in the 
Humanities) is offering grants for 
all kinds of research. The grants 
are available to both un- 
dergraduate and_ graduate 
students. Information is available 
at the Humanities office in Central 
Services. 


Tuesday May 30th at 8 P.M. Dr. 
Rubin W. Zaslow will speak at 
Applied Sciences 301. He will 
discuss his revolutionary high 
energy transformational 
psychology, the “Z Process’, 
formerly called ‘Rage Reduc- 
tion’, and its application to 
personal growth as well as the 
treatment of functional psychosis, 
including childhood autism. 
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ANOTHER COMMUNITY FOR PEACE 


In sympathy with the May 4 
Emergency Nationwide 
Moratorium, a newly formed 
Santa Cruz grassroots 
organization, Another Community 
for Peace, is holding a peace rally 
Thursday afternoon at 4:30 on the 
steps of the post office. 

Morry Lindros, executive 
director of the Community Action 
Board, will address the assembly. 
Letter-writing facilities will be 
available. 

Another Community for Peace 
was formed by individuals in Santa 
Cruz who are deeply concerned 
about this country’s involvement 
in the war in Vietnam and want to 
both collectively and individually 
express their anti-war dissent. The 
organization will be taking a lead 
in the boycott of goods produced 
by Continental Baking Company, 
a subsidiary of IT&T. Such goods 
include Wonder bread, hostess 
cupcakes, twinkies, profile bread 
and Morton’s frozen foods. 

EOPLE INTERESTED IN 
BEING PART OF Another 


Community for Peace can contact | 


the group’s temporary 
headquarters at 118 Miles in Santa 
Cruz or 423-2605. 


MCGOVERN NEWS BULLETIN 


The McGovern for President 
committee is throwing an old- 
fashioned political picnic Sunday, 
May 28, from 12 noon to 6 pm. at 
the main picnic area of de 
LaVeaga Park, near the covered 
bridge. Promised are beer, hot 
dogs, stump oratory, and music by 
some of the Red Mountain Boys, 
Ogonookie and and others. Add- 
mission is free, everyone is invited, 
and there will be entertainment for 
all ages! 


MEDITATION 


Meditation sessions are being 
offered Friday from 1:00 - 2:30 pm 
in the Health Center library (a 
change from Thursdays.) In- 
struction in various methods will 
be given. 


HOUSING FOR SALE 


Summer Students: reserve a private 
room in large student houselhol 
in San Lorenzo Valley for summer 
redwood cabin—style house affords 
relaxing: atmosphere. Plenty of 
woods, seclusion and other desir- 
able aspects. Communal food. We 
prefer older, mature students. Call 
338-3135. evenings. 


Wanted: one or two or three tic- 
kets to Stones concert. Any day 
also ride wanted Thur. 4:00 con- 
cert. Call Reesa. x-4295. 


New 10 speeds. Only $65 delivered. 
423-0527. 


Looking for somebody rid- 
ing to Baniff, Canada, by July 3, 
or returning by August 15. Will 
share expenses. Please call Mia at 
423-8478. 


Room for Rent. near WCSC, $40 
per month including kitchen, laun- 
dry privileges. Separate entrance. 
Available June 15. Call Linda Lar- 
kin, 426-8533 after 4 pm. 


FOR SALE 1969 VW Bug $1200 
or offer am/fm radio. Must sell 429- 
4242. Ask for Chip in 207. 


Employed young woman w/ child 
needs smali house or part of house 
Possibly w/ others who have child- 
ren. Up to $135. Charyn 688-1848. 


Ride wanted to East coast. Mid June 
on. Share driving and expenses. Dick 
426-5142 or Box 136 College V. 


Jewish students wishing to spend 
a weekend free of charge at a home 
away from home near Sante Cruz 
call Rev. Paul Yates, Friends of 
Israel. 335-7618. 


FLUTE Armstrong beautiful tone 
excellent condition. $100. Call Jeff 
Hoffman at 429-4395 or come by 
B 404, College V 


5 bedroom house off Mission. $350 
per month. available June 15 to 
Sept. 15. No pets. Partially fur- 
nished. Contact Karen, Terry. 429- 
4245. 


16 mm Bell and Howell Camera, Re- 
vere Projector, Editor and Splicer 
lights, screen. 476-2614. 


Sleeping Bag for sale. North Face 


large, grey goose down, extra stuf- 
fing, orange. Originally $100. Used 


about 6 times. x-4206. Loie. 


$25.00 reward—Desparate for hous 
ing Or. and wife seek 2-3 bedroom 
house, country preferred, approx- 
imately $160. Call 707 462-5859. 


Friendly girl needs housing for sum- 
mer session, will share apt. or trade 
for mine in Seal Beach 213 430 
9793. Susie. 


FOR SALE: size 5N (reg. shoe size 6 
woman's hiking boots. 6 months old. 


gscejient quality. Call Lin. 429- 


j Classified advertisements may be placed by mail or by phone. 1 
All classified advertisements must be pre-paid. Rates: 50¢ for 
] the first 20 words, 5¢ for each additional word. Deadline is 1 
Tuesday noon. 
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COUNTIES ARE LISTED ALPHABETICALLY: 
CC = COUNTY CLERK, RV = REGISTRAR OF VOTERS. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY [RV]: 1225 
Fallon Street, Oakland, Ca., 
94612. (415) 832-6705. ALPINE 
COUNTY [CC]: Markleeville, Ca., 
96120. (916) 694-2231. AMADOR 
COUNTY [CC}: 108 Court Street, 
Jackson, Ca., 95642. (209) 223- 
0840. BUTTE COUNTY [CC]: 
P.O. Drawer 269, Oroville, Ca., 
95965. . (916) 533-1230. 
CALAVERAS COUNTY [CC]: 
Government Center, San Andreas, 
Ca., 95249. . (209) 754-4252. 
COLUSA COUNTY [CC]: 546 Jay 
Street, Colusa, Ca. 95932. (916) 
458-4660. CONTRA COSTA 
COUNTY [CC]: P.O. Box 911, 
Martinez, Ca., 94553. (415) 228- 
3000. extension 2374. DEL 
NORTE COUNTY[CC]: Cour- 
thouse, Room 15, 458 H Street, 
Crescent City, Ca., 95631. (707) 
464-2167. EL DORADO 
COUNTY [CC]: 49S Main St., 
Placerville, Ca., 95667. (916) 626- 
2371. FRESNO COUNTY [CC]: 
P.O. Box 1628, Fresno, Ca., 93717. 
(209) 268-6011. GLENN COUNTY 
[CC]: Courthouse, Willows, Ca., 
95988. (916) 934)3364. HUM- 
BOLDT COUNTY [CC]: Cour- 
thouse, Eureka, Ca., 95501. (707) 
442-8569. IMPERIAL COUNTY 
[CC]: Courthouse, El Centro, Ca., 
92243. (714) 352-3260. INYO 
COUNTY [CC]: P.O. Box 98, 
Independence, Ca., 93526, (714) 
873-2411. KERN COUNTY [CC]: 
1415S Truxton Avenue, Baker- 
sfield, Ca., 93301. (805) 327-2111, 
extension 2621. KINGS COUNTY 
{CC}: Courthouse, Box C, Han- 
ford, Ca., 93230. (209) 582-3211. 
LAKE COUNTY [RV]: 225 
Forbes St., Lakeport, Ca., 95453. 
(707) 263- 5461, extension 241. 
LASSEN COUNTY [CC]: 
Courthouse, Susanville, Ca., 
96130. (916) 257-2533. LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY [RV]: 808 
North Spring Street (gasp/), L.A., 
Ca., (213) 628-9211. 
MADERA COUNTY [CC]: 209 
West Yosemite Avenue, Madera, 
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Ca., 93637. (209) 674-4641. 
MARIN COUNTY [CC]: Hall of 
Justice, San Rafael, Ca., 94903. 
(415) 479-1100. MARIPOSA 
COUNTY (CC): Courthouse, 
Mariposa, Ca., 95338. (209) 966- 
2005S. MENDOCINO COUNTY 
[CC]: Courthouse, Room 1, Ukiah, 
Ca., 95842. (707) 462-4731. 
MERCED COUNTY [CC]: P.O. 
Box 2008, Merced, Ca., 95340. 
(209) 722-7411. MODOC 
COUNTY [CC]: Box 1130, 
Alturas, Ca., 96101. (916) 233- 
2215. MONO COUNTY [CC]: Box 
537, Courthouse, Brid ae Ca., 
93517. (714) 932-8281. MON. 
TEREY COUNTY [CC}: 240 
Church St., Salinas, Ca., 93901. 
(408) 424-0417. NAPA COUNTY 
[CC]: P.O. Box 880, Napa, Ca., 
94558. (707) 224-7988. VADA 
COUNTY [CC]: Courthouse, 
Nevada City, Ca., 95959. (916) 265- 
2461. ORANGE COUNTY [RV]: 
P.O. 11298, Santa Ana, Ca., 
92711. (714) 834-3262. PLACER 
COUNTY [CC]: Courthouse, 
Auburn, Ca., 95803. (916) 885- 
7711. PLUMAS COUNTY{[CC): - 
Courthouse, Quincy, Ca., 95971. 
(916) 283-1060. RIVERSIDE 
COUNTY [CC]: P.O. Box 431, 
Riverside, Ca., 92502. (714) 787- 
6392. SACRAMENTO COUNTY 
[CC]: 729 Ninth Street, 
Sacramento, Ca., 95814. (916) 454- 
5761. SAN BENITO COUNTY 
[CC]: Courthouse, Room 206, 
Hollister, Ca., 95023. (408) 637- 
3786. SAN BERNARDINO 
COUNTY [RV]: 646 Sierra Way, 
San Bernardino, Ca., 92401. (714) 
383-1811. SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
[RV]: 5555 Overland Ave., San 
Diego, Ca., 92123. (714) 278-9400. 
SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY 
{[RV]}: 155 City Hall, San Fran- 


cisco, Ca., 94102. (415) 588-3417. 

SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY (CC): 

P.O. 810, Stockton, Ca., 95201. 
944 

SAN LUIS OBISPO 

[CC]: 


C209) 
-2481. 


COUNTY Courthouse 


WOMEN IN LOVE [1970] directed by Ken Russell with Glenda Jackson, 
Alan Bates, and Oliver Reed/Stevenson D.H./Stev. students 25 cents, 


others, 50 cents 


‘development areas.”’ 


SATURDAY, MAY 27 


DEVIL’S BARGAIN [1971] Directed by Tim Hunter, 10: 30pm, and 
RAW DEAL, 11:30pm/Crown D.H./25 cents 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 31 
PERSONA [1966] by Ingmar Bergman/7:00 & 9:00 pm/Sci Lec 3/$1.00 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1 


BONNIE AND CLYDE [1967] Directed “by Arthur Penn with Faye 
Dunaway, Warren Beatty, Michael J. Pollard, and Estelle Parsons/8:00 
& 10:15 pm/Stevenson D.H. 


Annex, Room 202, San _ Luis 
Obispo, Ca., 93401. (805) 543- 
1550. SAN MATEO COUN- 
TY[CC]: Hall of Justice and 
Records, Redwood City, Ca., 
94063. (415) 369-1441. SANTA 
BARBARA COUNTY [CC]: P.O. 
Drawer, CC, Santa Barbara, Ca., 
93102. (805) 966-1611. SANTA 
CLARA COUNTY [RV]: 45 West 
St. James St., San Jose, Ca., 95108: 
(408) 299-2161. SANTA CRUZ 
COUNTY [CC]: 701 Ocean St., 
Santa Cruz, Ca., 95060. (408) 425- 
2175. SHASTA COUNTY [CC]: 
P.O. Box 880, Redding,Ca., 96001. 
(916) 241-2313. SIERRA 
COUNTY [CC]: P.O. Box 68, 
Downieville, Ca., 95936. (916) 289- 
3271. SISKIYOU COUNTY [CC]: 
Courthouse, Yreka, Ca., 96097. 
(916) 842-3531. SOLANO 
COUNTY [CC]: Hall of Justice, 
P.O. Box 1, Fairfield, Ca., 94533. 
(707) 422-2010. SONOMA 
COUNTY [CC]: P.O. Box 1419, 
Santa Rosa, Ca., 95403. (707) 527- 
2611. STANISLAUS COUNTY 
[CC]: P.O. Box 1098, Modesto, 
Ca., 95353. (209) 526-6424. 


SUTTER COUNTY [CC]: 463 
Second Street, Yuba City, Ca., 
95991. (916) 673-5140. TEHAMA 
COUNTY [CC]: P.O. Box 250, 
Red Bluff, Ca., 96080. (916) 527- 
3350. TRINITY COUNTY [CC]: 
P.O. Drawer A-K, Weaverville, 
Ca., 96093. (916) - 623-2271. 


TULARE COUNTY [CC]: County 
Civic Center, Room 201, Visalia, 
Ca., 93277. (209) 732-5511, ex- 
tension 231. TUOLUMNE 
COUNTY [CC]: 41 West Yaney 
Ave., Sonora, Ca., 95370. (209) 
532-7111. VENTURA COUNTY 
[CC]: Courthouse, Room 206, 
Ventura, Ca., 93001. (805) 648- 
6131. YOLO COUNTY [CC]: P.O. 
Box 1098, Woodland, Ca., 9569S. 
(916) 666-8204. YUBA COUNTY 
[CC]: Courthouse, 215 Fifth Street, 
Marysville, Ca., 95901. (916) 743- 
1511, extension 42. 
eT 


Lighthouse 


Point 

From Page 9 

of Lighthouse Point will become 
high density residential. 


Lighthouse point will be the 
keystore of these two important 
A second 
hs from Exhibit 12 of the 
ederal grant application men- 
tioned previously: ‘‘Extending 
inland from this (Lighthouse Point 
area) it is proposed that high- 
density multiple family uses will be 
developed.” 

SLPA argues that this sort of 


land usage is incompatible with 


the “‘peaceful residential character 
of the Lighthouse Point Area” and 
will drive out the residents of the 
area by “increasing (property) 
taxes through speculative land 
value appreciation. 

Pease remarked that the 
character of the Lighthouse Point 
neighborhood is that of small, one- 
story single family detached 
dwellings and that if the character 
of the neighborhood were to be 
kept perfectly unchanged, then 
only the same sort of development 
should be allowed on Lighthouse 
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SEMINAR 

MELVIN CALVIN will talk on cancer/4:00 pm/Rm.125, Nat Sci 
I1/Admission Free 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT 

Annual Faculty Lecture/PAGE SMITH/7:15 shai Dining Hall 
POETRY READING 

SHIRLEY KAUFMAN and MARY NORBERT "KORTE/8:00 pm/-: 
Sesnon Art Gallery & Music Room, College V/S0 cents 

MUSICAL COMEDY 

GUY AND DOLLS: Director, Roderic Prindle; Choreography. Michael 
Quijada, College V Senior/8:00 pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/ Admission: 
$2.00 general; $1.50, students/Thru Monday/ Saturday matinee, 2:30 pm 


FRIDAY, MAY 26 


COLLOQUIM 

ROBERT BRUCATO, Hale Observatories: ‘‘The Search for Optical 
Identifications of X-ray Sources’/4:00 pm/Room 221, Nat Sci II/Ad- 
mission Free 

CHESS MATCH 

8:00 pm/Room 222, Cowell College/Admission Free 
LECTURE 

TONY TROMBA, Assistant Professor of Mathematics: 
Mathematics’/2:30 pm/Sci Lec I/Admission Free 
OPEN MEETING 

University Christian Fellowship/7:30 pm/Crown-Merrill Rec 
Room/Admission Free 


SATURDAY, MAY 27 
DRAMA PRODUCTION 
PETER AND THE WOLF, A Dramatization to Prokofieff's Musical 


Score/Santa Cruz Youth Symphony conducted by Norman Mason- 
son/2:00 pm/Pert. Arts Loading Dock Vicinity/Admission: SO cents 


TUESDAY, MAY 30 


‘‘Women in 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


Crown College Dining Hall/6:00pm 

CONCERT-LECTURE 

JIMMIE DRIFTWOOD: “Singing School Teacher of the Ozarks’’/8:00 
pm/Stevenson D.H./Admission: $5.00 general; $2.50 students 
CONCERT 

MORRIS MIZRAHAI, Lutenist/Classical Guitarist/8:00 pm/Cowell 
D.H./Admission Free ° 

WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 

Dr. d.l. jones! U.S. Geological Survey, Menlo Park: ‘‘Ancient Ophiolites 
and Continental Fragmentation: Evidence from Southeastern 
Alaska’’/4:00 pm/Room 165, Appl. Sci./Admission Free 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 31 
RECITAL 
MORRIS MIZRAHI, 
College/Admission Free 
POETRY READING 
DIANE WAKOSKI/ 8:00 pm/Cowell Dining Hall/Admission: 50 cents 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1 


ENVIRONMENTAL WORKSHOP 

RON TYLER: “Present Statue and Future Prospects for Agriculture in 
Santa Cruz County/1:00 pm/College V Fireside Lounge/Admission Free 
COLLEGE NIGHT 

Cowell College declamation contest/7:15 pm/Cowell Dining Hall 


Lute/1:00pm/Provost's House. Crown 


Point. Because he does not believe 
the land can be turned into a park, 
Pease feels that if the convention 
center is killed, some other project 
would have to be built as TMI 
would own the land in any case. He 
added that a park might well raise 
land values and hence taxes, in the 
area as easily as a_ convention 
center. 

As far as ‘increased taxes 
through speculative land value 
appreciation...appreciation of the 
private property in any area is 
desirable in a free enterprise 
economy.” 


SLPA’s last main objection is to 
the spirit of the enterprise. ‘‘This is 
a way to get money out of their (the 


visitors’) pockets’’ Pease has 
commented. 
SLPA has interpreted such 


comments to mean “the Chamber 
of Commerce types would like to 
turn us all into money hustling 
tourist grabbers eagerly hiding in 
every dark alley of commercial 
enterprise to separate the un- 
suspecting day visitors from their 
hard cash.”’ ‘Many of our visitors 
are poor—they come here because 
they can still afford it.” 
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CLEAN CARS?! 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF RALLY COMES TO UCSC 


BY RUTH BLODGETT 


Staff Writer 


Last weekend, a car rally for 
cars equipped with special devices 
to reduce emissions paused in 
Santa Cruz, on 
Smogsville (L.A.) 

The 11 cars entered were regular 
stock models improved upon by 
mechanical engineering students 
from 11 different schools on the 
west coast. 

The purpose of the rally was to 
determine how much less pollution 
comes from these cars and how 
well they stand up to the 500 mile 
trip from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles. ; 

The cars in this Reduced 
Emissions Devices Rally left Rich- 
mond Saturday morning after 
being tested at the Chevron 
Research Company on Friday. 
They will also be tested at the end 
of their trip. Saturday evening they 
stopped at Kresge College to stay 
for the night. 

There were two different classes 
of cars entered in the rally. Class I 
cars used only commercially 
available gasoline and were 
modified in such a way that they 
could be returned to stock con- 
dition within 6 hours. Class II cars 


From Front Page 

stated that ‘from Tuesday to 
Friday was an amazing period of 
increasing awareness and activity 
among students at UCSC. the 

_ change in consciousness from the 
previous week was immense.” 

On Saturday May 13, it was 

determined that sufficient funds 
had been collected to send five 
people to the Capitol. To send five 
individuals in one week was 
deemed less effective :than an 
alternative plan which would send 
three people for one week, and 
then a follow up group during the 
next week. 


_DELAYED DEPARTURE 


The two students, Mel Cox and 
Ken Kendler, who were scheduled 
to go this week have delayed their 
departure for one or two weeks 
because of Nixon’s Moscow trip, 
the Memorial Day Holiday, and 
the resulting lull in Congressional 
activity. 

The group of students who had 
worked on the project all week 
choose the three representatives 
who went to Washington on 
Saturday afternoon, and later that 
day Dickison, Koppelman, and 
Crane were briefed by Merrill 
Prof. James Bell, who gave them 
some ideas about the best ways of 
approaching the Congressmen on 
the issue and on_ general 
diplomatic tactics. 


Crane and his two companions | 


arrived at a ‘“‘wet, rainy Dullis 
Airport’, Sunday evening and 
spent their time getting adjusted to 
the new setting. 

The actual work began Monday 
morning. Senator Alan Cranston 
gave the delegation some ideas on 
strategy and information on 
proceedings in the Senate on the 
Byrd Amendment which was the 


its way to 


WASHINGTON 


could use any kind of fuel and any 
modification so long as they were 
powered by some kind of internal 
combustion engine. 

Dale Jones, professor of 
mechanical engineering at UCD 
and faculty advisor for the rally 
explained the modification- 
s.‘‘There are basically three ap- 
proaches to reducing emissions 
from the internal combustion 
engine. First involves the control of 
the air-fuel mixture going into the 
engine, second, control of the 
combustion inside the engine, and 
third, control of the products of 
combustion in the exhaust 
system.” he said, 

“Changes to carburetion and 
fuel are of the first type, 
precombustion and stratified 
charge ignition are of the second 
type. All three types of emission 
control and various combinations 
of the three are represented in the 
Rally.” 

UCD entered two Class I cars. 
They were a ’67 Chevrolet V-8 with 
a variable venturi carburetor and 
naturally aspirated pre- 
combustion ignition, and a ‘69 
Ford V-8 with carburetor 
modifications and a thermal 
reactor muffler with air injection. 

Stanford entered a Class II 


most important war-related 
legislation that was considered by 
the Senate last week. 

A conversation with 
Congressman Jerome Waldi (D- 
Contra Costa) gave the delegations 
some more ideas on how they 
might best proceed with their 
plans. 

CRANE: ‘‘The whole 
philosophy of the trip was to get 
together with the congressmen 
who were leaning on the war 
issue.” 

DICKISON: “We decided 
not to try to see those congressmen 
who were strongly committed one 
way or the other on the war.” 

KOPPELMAN: “‘Rep. Waldi 
gave us the names of those 
members of the California 
Congressional delegation who 
might be persuaded to take a 
stronger anti-war stand.” 

Rep. John Talcott (R( Salinas 
was not among those thought to be 
open to persuasion and discussion. 
Since UCSC is in Mr. Talcott’s 
district, the delegation decided to 
pay him a courtesy call. 

CRANE: ‘‘We went to call on 
our congressman although we 
knew that he wasn’t a leaner.” 


KOPPELMAN: “The only 
way I can describe his attitude was 
arrogant, antagonistic, and 


defensive. He had a preconceived 
notion about UCSC students and 
what we were there for.” 
DICKISON: ‘‘His first 
comment was that he is confirmed 
in his belief that the war is im- 
moral, wrong, and a mistake. He is 
against war, especially offensive 
wars. He wished that we could only 
see the difference between our 
bombing, which has a constructive 
purpose, and their bombing which 
is destructive and barbaric. He 
defended the bombing of 
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CLEANER THAN THOU — Four aspirants for first prize in a Reduced Emissions Devices Rally that passed 
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through UCSC last weekend, rest at Kresge College. From left to right: Jim McCullough, Mark Thomas, Lou 


Browning, Jim Bailard. 
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Gremlin powered by compressed 
natural gas with a catalytic 
muffler. 

San Jose State entered a Class II 
Toyota Corolla powered by 
propane with exhaust recycling, a 
catalytic reactor and a thermal 


Haiphong and the mining of the 
harbor on the grounds that these 
were constructive actions aimed at 


ending the war, whereas the 
North’s actions were designed to 
prolong the war. His opinion is 


that civilian deaths are un- 
fortunate accidents.” 
KOPPELMAN: ‘‘After he 


stated his position he questioned 
the legitimacy of our representing 
UCSC, and he interrogated us 
about the financing of the trip.” 

CRANE: ‘‘He completely 
disregarded the fact that we are his 
constituents. he did not show us 
the courtesy that fact demanded.” 

KOPPELMAN: “‘His position 
is that the University is just a 
couple of precincts and that we 
will never convince each other of 
our views.” 

CRANE: “‘I really think that 
his tactic was to get us upset to the 
point that we would become as 
rude as he was. Somehow we 
managed to stay very calm in the 
face of all this.” 

DICKISON: “Mr. Talcott is 
very much the Administration's 
man. In the end he asked if we 
knew that he had just introduced 
in the House, the most generous 
peace plan to date. [This turned 
out to be a restatement of the 
Nixon plan of May 9] When we 
replied that we did not know about 
it he asked us why we, as scholars, 
were not informed about current 
developments. None of the other 
Congressmen we spoke to knew 
about his peace proposal.” 


KOPPELMAN: ‘‘So_ ended 
the interview with our 
representative.” 


DICKISON: ‘Everyone else 
was comparatively courteous, 
receptive and willing to listen to 
arguments. 

Representative William 
Maillard (R( San Francisco and 
Marin was one of those ‘leaners’ 
who conversed with the delegation. 
HE IS THE RANKING 


reactor. 

Sacramento State entered a 
Class I Chevrolet V-8 with 
stratified charge ignition in a pre- 
combustion chamber and a lean 
air fuel mixture in the cylinder. 

Sunday morning the actual rally 


Republican on the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Maillard faces a_ stiff 
election challenge from Roger 
Boas who is taking an anti-war 
stand. 

The changing view of his 
constituency has placed Maillard 
in an excellent position to change 
his mind. According to Kop- 
pelman, Rep. Maillard ‘‘is really 
on the edge; his constituents don’t 
like his previous war position. At 
this point he is really hedging and 
trying to avoid taking a position. 
Since he faces no opposition in the 
primary, he is hoping that the war 
will go away by November.”’ 

Rick Crane added, ‘Rep. 
Maillard said that we might have 
disagreements with him but that 
he had to vote his conscience even 
at the risk of losing an election.” 

Other Congressmen whose 
position on the war is wavering are 
George Miller (D( Oakland, Jerry 
Pettis (R) Clairmont, Richard 
Hanna (D) Orange County. His 
opinion is drifting toward antiwar 
while his districts opinion is still in 
support of the President. Glenn 
Anderson (D) San Pedro, George 
Danilson (D) Monterey Park, and 
B.F. Sisk of Fresno are all 
representatives who talked to the 
delegation and who will be swayed 


began with a staggered start from 
Santa Cruz, and went south to Cal 
Poly, San Luis Obispo. From 
there, Sunday afternoon the rally 
continued to its finish at Boelter 
Hall, UCLA. 


in the proper direction if people 
write to them encouraging their 
opposition to the war. 

KOPPELMAN: “It is ex- 
tremely important that people 
communicate with their 
congressman and let him know 
that they will support an antiwar 
stance.” 

YOUNGE: “Since we have to 
finish in a few minutes do you have 
any sweeping generalizations or 
conclusions that you would like to 
make?” 

CRANE: “I think that our 
presence in Washington is ef- 
fective.” 

DICKISON: “But to know 
just how effective we have to wait 
for the next vote in the house on a 
war issue.” 

KOPPELMAN: “He had no 
tangible results while we were 
there. It is not really enjoyable to 
discuss issues with people without 
being able to gage your success.” 

DICKISON: “It was at times 
frustrating and depressing.” 

CRANE: “The work which we 
began in convincing the leaners to 
take an anti war stand’ must be 
followed up by people writing to 
these representatives and con- 
vincing them to oppose the war. 
Only when the war is ended can we 
claim any success. 


LEHRER CONCERT 
FOR McGOVERN 
IS CANCELLED 
Due to circumstances beyond 
their control, the McGovern for 
President Headquarters for Santa 
Curz regretfully announces that 
the concert scheduled for May 31 
at the Civic Auditorium has been 
cnacelled. 


NON-PROFIT STORE 


We are forming a collective to 
run a non-profit store on a 
volunteer basis to serve the 
University community. It will open 


in September with required 
textbooks and other school 
supplies at discount rates. We 
hope to cooperate with Bookshop 
Santa Cruz so as not to threaten 
their trade. We would also like to 
operate a non-profit record section 
so people won’t have to go to 
Berkeley to buy new records at 
reasonable rates. 

We need beneficent volunteers 
to work on setting up the store, 
and monetary contributions or 
loans to cover initial construction 
expenditures. If interested, please 
contact Denis Le Cam, box 495 
Stevenson, x4318. 
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